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This issue of TEXAS HIGHWAYS is a special one. 

With six times the number of pages as in a regular issue, 
that fact is clear at first glance. And it is even larger in scope, 
in the planning and work on the part of the staff, and in the 
contributions from helpful friends and employes of the De- 
partment. 

But we must look deeper to understand the purpose of this 
effort. 

The September issue of TEXAS HIGHWAYS was conceived 
to honor the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Texas Highway De- 
partment. 

In so doing, it honors the 17,000 men and women who 
day in and day out do their share to administer, to build, to 
improve the 68,000-mile Texas highway network. 

It honors the countless others no longer with the Depart- 
ment who pioneered its development. Many of them still are 
vitally interested in the Department and its accomplishments. 
We are particularly grateful to them for their generosity in 
contributing their time, their photographs, their memories for 
this issue. Some are with us now only in memory and in the 
accomplishments they left behind. 

It honors also those who have provided the guidance and 
the atmosphere of freedom so necessary for the Department's 
work: state officials foresighted enough to provide a sound 
framework within which the Department could grow, and 
their successors who assure that capable men set Highway 
Department policy and administer it without interference. 

Finally, this issue honors, as do all Texas highways, the 
people of this state who want—and demand—the finest high- 
way system in the world. 
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THE FIRST 50 far 


It takes more than steel, asphalt 
and concrete to build a highway 
system. It takes more than money 
and machines. Sophisticated high- 
ways demand unseen _ ingredi- 
ents, and most important are so- 
phisticated minds working in con- 
cert to plan the system and assure 
that each part of it is completed 


at the appropriate time. 

This implies organization. A 
great highway system demands 
great organization. 

On the following pages, de- 
velopment of the Texas highway 
organization is traced from _ its 
simple beginnings with a 10-man 
staff in one room of the Capitol 


building 50 years ago to today’s 
17,000-man state agency. 

One important fact is quickly 
evident: As the highway organi- 
zation grew, its pulse quickened; 
its pace increased, reflecting and 
simultaneously contributing to the 
industrial growth and wealth of 
Texas. 


“GOOD ROADS,” grumbled a turn-of- 
the-century Bell County farmer. “Come 
to Texas if you want to see good roads 
... good and sandy, good and rough, 
good and muddy.” 

Public roads in Texas and in the 
nation were little more than improved 
trails. As the Twentieth Century dawned, 
rural roads were not much better than 
they had been in 1800. 

Texas did have a law requiring first 
class roads to be built between county 
seats. These “first class roads” were to 
be built on 40-foot rights of way and 
to be cleared of timber. Stumps less 
than eight inches in diameter were to 
be cut off at the ground. Large stumps 
were to be rounded off so wagon wheels 
would jounce off them easily. 

Maintenance was casual. Management 
was in the hands of amateurs. 

The little upkeep performed was done 
under the statute labor system. Every 


able-bodied male was required to work 
on the roads a specified number of days 
each year. 

This system harked back to similar 
duties imposed on citizens by ancient 
Rome. It was common in Europe during 
the Dark Ages and persisted in Texas 
and many other states into the early 
1900's. 

Writing in the Austin Statesman, Col- 
umnist J. Henry Martindale recalled a 
typical road working in Central Texas: 

“The Commissioners Court named a 
road overseer in each community. For 
some unknown reason, these nonpaying 
jobs were sought . . . in the manner that 
people today hound their Congressman 
for a postmaster appointment. Perhaps 
it was because the road overseer was a 
person of distinction, looked up to by 
the folks of the community. 

“Each adult male from 18 to 60 who 
lived on a farm had to contribute five 


days a year to work free on the roads 
in the area. Townsfolk rendered the 
same service on city streets. 

“Usually the overseer would wait until 
the crops were laid by in July before he 
called the men out to work. The workers 
would arrive after the first flush of 
dawn, bringing their lunches, hammers, 
hoes, crowbars, plows, grubbing hoes 
and other tools. 

“None worked hard enough to hurt 
himself. 

“Frequently at the noon hour, there 
would be boxing, wrestling, and running 
matches. One day, two cousins put on 
a dandy fist fight. 

“Some of the ‘mainest roads’ were 
kept up in another manner. Justices of 
the peace and county judges in those 
days could assess a penalty of working 
so many days on the county roads. Their 
overseer would usually . . . strut around 
wearing a big pistol or perhaps carry- 
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GET OUT AND GET UNDER ... If you 
look closely, you will see that 
the driver of this 1903 Ford 


is checking out a slight malfunction. 


oo FIRST HIGHWAY COMMISSION: From left, Curtis Hancock, chairman, Hugh C. 


ing a long rifle to see that the men kept 
busy.” 

Feeble attempts had been made before 
the turn of the century to move toward 
more professional management of the 
roads. None had been successful. 

The Reconstruction government in 
Texas, regarded by many as a collection 
of “scalawags and carpetbaggers,” had 
levied a road tax and had proposed a 
state road system in the early 1870s. 

When the unreconstructed Southerners 
gained power, they rejected the idea— 


possibly as a reaction to the radical 
regime of the Reconstruction era. 

Delegates to the 1876 Constitutional 
Convention expressed resentment against 
the road tax this way: 

“The unjust and odious road tax of 
the Constitution is at variance with all 
past history . . . a burden on the aged, 
the widow and the orphan.” 

Subsequent legislation reinstated the 
use of statute labor for road mainte- 
nance and Texas wallowed in the mud 
a while longer. 


Motoring was little more than a sport when these 1904 machines posed in Fort Worth. 


Odle and Thomas R. McLean. 


In fact, so little improvement was 
made that General Roy Stone, first 
director of the U. S. Office of Road 
Inquiry, told a Houston audience in 
1895 that Texas had made less progress 
toward good roads than any other state. 

But good roads forces were stirring, 
and off in the distance could be heard 
a pop-pop-popping—the horseless car- 
riage was about to make its bow. 

Feeble attempts were being made as 
the century closed to upgrade roads 
and highways. The 1890’s brought legis- 
lation empowering counties and other 
political subdivisions to issue road 
bands and to levy modest taxes to fi- 
nance road improvement and mainte- 
nance. 

In general, however, the people were 
reluctant to tax themselves for road 
development. A farmer near Corpus 
Christi wrote in a popular farm maga- 
zine of the day: 

“Bonded debt for our children to pay 
is not true parental love . . . Money 
lenders and bondholders have no chil- 
dren to tax, but we have and we love 


Right, split-log drags were much more com- 
mon road maintenance equipment than this 
Russell “Junior grader with its derby-hatted 
operator. Photo dates from about 1912. 


them too well to mortgage them for a 
road,” 

The turn of the century could almost 
be characterized as an era of “no roads.” 

Travel was an adventure. The auto- 
mobile was a curiosity. One of the first 
—if not the first—automobiles in Texas 
belonged to Colonel E. H. R. Green, an 
eccentric railroad tycoon. 

Green’s machine was more a plaything 
than the harbinger of the motor age. 


The Dallas News reported at length 
on the Colonel’s first adventure with his 
horseless carriage, a daring jaunt from 
Terrell to Dallas in 1899: 

“Hon. E. H. Green . . . created a 
sensation last night. 

“At 7:30 o’clock he rode up and down 
Main Street in a horseless carriage at 
the rate of 15 miles per hour. 

“Accompanied by a gentleman who 
is an expert in handling these vehicles, 


Mr. Green left Terrell yesterday in his 
new possession at 2:20 o’clock for Dal- 
las more than 30 miles away. 

“Near Forney, they were crowded off 
the roadway into a gully by a farm 
wagon. The water tank was damaged so 
that it began to leak and a stop of half 
an hour was necessary in order to make 
repairs. 

“Mr. Green arrived in Dallas at 7:30 
o'clock having made the trip in five 


Roadbuilders take a break. This was grading on what is now US Highway 59 in Wharton County. The year was 1916. 


hours and ten minutes.” (Driving time 
from Terrell to Dallas is a scant half- 
hour today, via IH 20.) 

The Colonel added his own account 
of the trip: 

“It was amusing to notice the sensa- 
tion our appearance caused along the 
road. Cotton pickers dropped their sacks 
and ran wildly to the fence to see the 
strange sight. And the interest was 
shared by the farm animals, too. One 
razorback sow that caught sight of us 
is running yet, I know. 

“At least a dozen horses executed 
fancy waltz steps on their hind legs as 
we sped by and but for the fact that we 
were soon out of sight, there would have 
been several first-class runaways. 

“When we reached Dallas, however, 
the city horses, used to electric cars and 
other things alarming to most equines, 
did not even lift their heads. 

“T have no idea of the speed of the 


vehicle. We did not put on full power 
on the country roads because it would 
have been too dusty for comfort. 

“When we reached the asphalt pave- 
ment of Main Street, we dared not do 
so because the thoroughfare was so 
crowded it would have been dangerous 
to human life.” 

The automobile was to remain a cur- 
iosity for some time. A thesis on the 
good roads movement by Edward Doyle 
Bridges indicates that “sports” and their 
motor cars may have set back some pub- 
lic support for a road program. 

Farmers in Grayson County, for in- 
stance, had cooperatively maintained the 
roads near their property. This was ac- 
complished mainly by passing a split- 
log “drag” over the roads after every 
wet spell. 

They stopped even this practice for 
awhile, complaining that they saw no 
reason to improve the roads for the use 


of “road hogs and speed cranks.” 

Still, the automobile was jouncing 
along Texas roads and streets in increas- 
ingly greater numbers. The first Texas 
Good Roads Association was founded in 
1903 and membership was made up 
largely of automobile owners. 

The association mustered enough in- 
fluence that year to inspire a bill in the 
legislature to allow counties to “lease” 
the service of state convicts for road 
maintenance. The bill failed. 

The railroads, meanwhile, launched 
educational campaigns aimed at en- 
couraging local communities to improve 
their roads. 

The Katy Railroad, for example, ran 
“Good Roads Trains,” bringing lectur- 
ers and exhibits to all parts of the state. 
The Katy continued to run the trains, 
sometimes combining efforts aimed at 
better roads with lectures and demon- 
strations of better farming methods. 


a SP SE 


The railroads’ motive in stumping for 
good roads was simple: Anything that 
helped the communities along their 
tracks would naturally help the rail- 
roads. 

The good roads group held series of 
“sood roads conventions” around the 
state. Key points in the association’s 
programs were the creation of a state 
highway commission and legislation al- 
lowing the use of short-term state con- 
vict labor on road improvement. 

Automobile enthusiasts and the rail- 
roads sponsoring good roads programs 
differed in their approach. Motorists 
wanted a system of trunk highways, 
connecting city to city. The railroads, 
on the other hand, favored developing 
land service, farm-to-market road net- 
works. 


First public hearing of the Highway Commission was held at Mineral 
Wells June 21, 1917, to designate the highway system. Commission Mem- 
ber H. C. Odle holds dog on leash. At his left in striped tie is Com- 


A disk about four inches across proved that an 
automobile was legally registered when the 
Highway Department first handled vehicle regis- 
tration. Used from 1917 to 1920, the disk was 
known as a "radiator tag" because the vehicle 
owner had to attach it with baling wire to the 
radiator of his car. 


sic sotto Acanveni 


All these efforts generated some en- 
thusiasm, but not enough to affect leg- 
islation in Austin. No road legislation 
was passed during the 1905 session. The 
same was true in 1907, although the 
legislature did acknowledge the growing 
number of motor vehicles. The law- 
makers did set the first speed limit, 
however—18 miles an hour. The law 
also required the motorist to stop on 
meeting a horse-drawn vehicle when 
signaled to do so. Registration, to be 
made by the vehicle owner’s home 
county, also was required. 

The lack of success in getting road 
legislation passed caused the demise of 
the first Texas Good Roads Association. 
The organization folded in 1907. By 
comparison, other states were moving 
ahead in the development of a highway 


mission Chairman Curtis Hancock. At Hancock's shoulder, wearing a 
black bow tie, is Commission Member T. R. McLean. State Highway 
Engineer George A. Duren is two rows back, wearing a straw hat. 
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One of the first duties of the first Highway Com- 
mission was to plan a state highway system for Texas. 
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Compare the highway system shown on this 1928 
map with that proposed 10 years earlier (opposite). 


system. In the same year the first TGRA 
faded, 1907, twenty states already had 
established highway departments. 

The automobile passed rapidly from 
the novelty stage. By 1910, registration 
figures from 180 Texas counties showed 
a total of 14,286 vehicles. Seven years 
later when the new Texas Highway De- 
partment completed its first state-wide 
registration period, there were 194,720 
motor vehicles in operation in the state. 

But the motor car was town-bound. 

J. L. Allhands, a pioneer Texas high- 
way contractor and one of the founders 
of the Associated General Contractors, 
took on a railroad construction job near 


Stamford in 1909. 


He had found the automobile a use- 
ful tool on similar jobs in the Midwest, 
so he had a car—an Apperson Jack- 
rabbit—shipped out to Stamford. Along 
with the vehicle, he took a mechanic. 
The term “chauffeur” was not yet in 
vogue. 


here were four other automobiles in 
town. But the lack of good roads kept 
them mainly on the city streets. The local 
filling station was a barrel fitted with 
a hand pump and spotted outside a 
grocery store. 
Standard equipment for trips to the 
field included a shovel and a length of 
stout rope for extricating the Jackrabbit 


from deep sand. Allhands and his me- 
chanic often heard the classic call, “Get 
a horse!” With the car buried hub-deep 
in a sand bed, it was a tempting idea. 

In the major cities and towns, auto- 
mobile clubs were springing up. Interest 
in improving the roads and in a com- 
prehensive network of highways was in 
direct proportion to the number of cars 
in the community. 

The Texas Commercial Secretaries 
Association and Texas A&M, which had 
established a chair of highway en- 
gineering, jointly sponsored a new good 
roads convention at the 1910 State Fair 
of Texas in Dallas. From this meeting 
was born the second Texas Good Roads 
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Association. In the first few years the 
association grew fitfully. 

By 1915 D. E. Colp, secretary-treas- 
urer and full-time promoter of the or- 
ganization, had helped organize 126 local 
associations. Some of the local groups 
were extremely active. The Bexar County 
Highway League in 1914 successfully 
aroused interest in a $7 million bond 
issue. It predicted that when all the 
projects included in the bond issue were 
completed, one “would be able to drive 
in comfort from San Antonio in almost 
any direction.” 

On a state-wide level the TGRA forces 
worked for the establishment of a state 
highway department and a uniform 
highway system. 

In 1913 the association had Professor 
Robert Potts, then Professor of Highway 
Engineering at A&M, draft a model bill 


This was District 8 headquarters in April 1927 about a month after the 
office was moved to Abilene from Eastland. From left are Edward W. 


for a highway department. Potts later 
was to serve as a member of the Texas 
Highway Commission. 

The TGRA bill proposed a state high- 
way department headed by a five-man 
commission and a state highway en- 
gineer. Two of the five commission 
members were to be professors of civil 
engineering, one each to be chosen by 
the regents of The University of Texas 
and by the board of directors of Texas 
A&M. 

The bill was passed by the legislature 
and sent to the governor for his signa- 
ture. Governor Colquitt vetoed the bill. 
One reason he cited for his action was 
his feeling that professors should not 
use their time in non-instructional pur- 
suits. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, a long 
struggle to provide federal aid for road 


Couch, E. Arbuckle and Miss Myrtle Boatright. The office was on the | 
second floor of Taylor County courthouse. 


building was coming to a climax. Such 
assistance had been considered by Con- 
gress off and on since 1902, without) 
tangible results. | 

By 1916 most Congressmen were 
satisfied that federal assistance could) 
be justified on the basis of developin 
mail routes and promoting national de 
fense. 

A bill by Senator John A. Bankhea 
of Alabama, with minor changes, wa 
passed and became the Federal Ai 
Highway Act of 1916. The act provide 
$75 million for highway construction, 
to be apportioned to the states over 
five-year period. The states were to 
match the federal monies for the build- 
ing of post roads. 

The Department of Agriculture 
through its Bureau of Public Roads was) 
to approve each project. 


No traffic jam in this late 1920's view of State Highway 39 in Lamar County. 


A key feature of the act required all 


. construction to be under the supervision 
| of an organized state highway depart- 


ment: Passage of the federal aid act set 


_ the stage for establishment of the Texas 
» Highway Department. 


When the Thirty-Fifth Legislature 


“convened in 1917, TGRA forces were 


ready with a bill. Representative Howard 
Bland was, in fact, president of TGRA. 
Manager of the proposed legislation was 
Representative Leonard Tillotson of Aus- 
tin County. 

By mid-March the bill had cleared 
both houses despite a rash of proposed 
amendments, most of which were un- 
successful. Governor James E. Ferguson 
signed the bill into law on April 4, 1917. 
Thus, Texas became the forty-fifth state 
to set up a highway department. 

To finance the state’s portion of the 


matching money, the act put automobile 
registration under the Highway Depart- 
ment, instead of the counties. Registra- 
tion fees were based on horsepower. 
Fees were calculated at the rate of 35 
cents per horsepower, with a $7.50 min- 
imum fee. Commercial vehicles paid a 
registration fee based on the carrying 
capacity of each wheel. 

Instead of a new number every year, 
vehicles bore a metal seal to prove reg- 
istration. The number plates were sup- 
plied by the automobile owner and 
numbers remained the same. 

The law provided for a three-member 
Highway Commission, one of whom was 
to be designated chairman by the gov- 
ernor. Members were to receive $10 a 
day while actually engaged in their 
duties, plus expenses. The total pay was 
not to exceed $1,000 a year. 


In the original version by Tillotson, 
Commissioners were to be appointed for 
six-year terms, one term expiring every 
two years. This was amended to provide 
that all terms on the Commission would 
expire every two years. 

In the mid-1920’s, the law was 
amended, providing for staggered six- 
year terms as Tillotson had provided in 
the original bill. 


n his retirement as state highway 
engineer in 1937, Gibb Gilchrist noted: 
“Probably no state started its highway 
department with a sounder basic law 
than did Texas.” 

Governor Ferguson appointed Curtis 
Hancock, a Dallas attorney, to be first 
chairman of the Highway Commission. 
The other members named were T. R. 


McLean, a banker and farmer from Mt. 


a 


Pleasant, and H. C. Odle, a farmer and 
rancher from Meridian. 

The Commission held its first meeting 
on June 4, using a corner of the House 
chamber in the State Capitol for the 
initial meeting. 

The first order of business was a 
motion from Commissioner Odle that 
George A. Duren be appointed state 
highway engineer, “It appearing that 
Mr. Duren is a competent engineer and 
a graduate of the School of Civil En- 
gineering of The University of Texas.” 

Duren had been city engineer of Cor- 
sicana. Earlier he was employed by the 
San Antonio and Aransas Pass Railway 
Company. He also had worked as an 
engineer on construction of the Dallas- 
Sherman interurban line. 

Duren was duly appointed Texas’ first 
state highway engineer and “his salary 


fixed in the sum of $5,000 a year, pay- 


Old soldiers never die . . . This World War | Ke 
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able in monthly installments.” The sec- 
ond and final motion of the first meeting 
was one calling for adjournment. It 
passed. 

The first public hearings before the 
Highway Commission were held on June 
21 at Mineral Wells. Delegations from 
every county in Texas were invited to 
the gathering. The announced purpose of 
the meeting was to designate a state 
highway system for Texas. A tentative 
network was outlined. 

An article in the July 22, 1917, issue 
of the San Antonio Light described the 
system. It was to consist of 8,865 miles 
of “improved roadways.” 

This network, said the Light, would 
encompass 6.9 per cent of the total of 
128,971 miles of public roads and streets 
then existing. 

“It is estimated that with the con- 
struction of these 8,856 [sic] miles of 
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lly-Springfield truck still was providing motive power for an asphalt distributor in the late 1920's. 


standard roadways, 89 per cent of the 
population of the state, or 3,820,000, 
will receive the direct benefit of good 
roads, which system will extend into 
248 of the 253 counties into which the 
state is divided.” (Note: The 254th 
county in Texas, Kenedy, was not 
created until 1921.) 

The routes delineated by the Commis- 
sion and the delegates follow travel cor- 
ridors familiar to modern Texas auto- 
mobile travelers. With only a few varia- 
tions, the Interstate highway corridors 
are outlined as are most of the important 
primary highways. 

The Commission, at the Mineral Wells 
meeting, provided for a field organiza- 
tion of the Highway Department. Di- 
vision headquarters were to be estab- 
lished at Dallas, Fort Worth, Amarillo, 
Houston, San Antonio and San Angelo, 
numbered from 1 to 6 in that order. — 


before leaving Austin to t 


None of the division—or district— 
headquarters were actually established. 

Instead, three division engineers-at- 
large were hired in September 1917. 
They were W. M. Fooshee who made 
his headquarters at Mt. Pleasant, John 
P. Merriweather who worked out of Abi- 
lene, and M. C. Welborn who made his 
headquarters at Austin. Later, a fourth 
engineer-at-large was employed, A. F. 
Sayers who worked out of Pecos. 

Actual field districts were not set up 
until May 1919, Eight division head- 
quarters were established. These were at 
Dallas, Fort Worth, Abilene, Amarillo, 
El Paso, San Antonio, Austin and Eagle 
Lake, numbered in that order. Later that 
year, the Abilene office was moved to 
San Angelo. In 1920 the Eagle Lake 
office was shifted to Bryan. 

The pattern of operation of the De- 
partment is outlined in the second bien- 


nial report issued in January 1921: 

“The County Commissioners Court 
employs an engineer whose employment 
is subject to approval by the State High- 
way Department. 

“The engineer makes location surveys 
of the highway . . . prepares plans and 
estimates of cost... . This is all done 
under the supervision of one of the... 
division engineers who are directly un- 
der the supervision of the State High- 
way Engineer. 

“The Commissioners Court then sub- 
mits an application to the State High- 
way Commission for State or Federal 
aid on the project. The Commissioners 
allot at their discretion either State or 
Federal aid or both, of course, staying 
within the limitations prescribed by the 
State and Federal laws. 

“This limit in the case of State aid is 
25 per cent of the total cost of construc- 


First 50 members of the State Highway Patrol come to attention in front of the Capitol just 
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ake up their posts throughout the state. The year was 1930. 


tion, and in Federal aid 50 per cent of 
the cost of construction. It is very sel- 
dom and only in exceptionally meritor- 
ious cases that State and Federal aid are 
allotted to the same project in the full 
amount permitted by law. 

“After the plans and specifications 
are approved and allotments of aid made 
by. the State Highway Commission, the 
county is authorized to advertise for 
bids on the work... 

“The county . .. is responsible for 
the proper construction of the highway 
under its engineer, subject to the gen- 
eral supervision and acceptance of the 
work by the State Highway Engineer. 

“The county pays the contractor and 
the State reimburses the county upon 
estimates submitted monthly and ap- 
proved by the division engineer upon 
work actually done. On Federal projects, 
the Federal government then reimburses 
the State for the amount paid the county 
by the State. 

“The county is responsible for the 
proper maintenance of the highway on 
its completion.” 

First construction in Texas under the 
supervision of the new Highway De- 
partment was a 20-mile section of un- 
treated flexible base 16 feet wide be- 
tween Falfurrias and Encino in Brooks 
County. Work began in October 1918, 
and was completed in June 1920. The 
project was along the same corridor as 
present-day US Highway 281. 

Edward F. Maddox worked on the 
job, one of the first assignments in a 
long career in highway engineering. He 
recalls that the work cost about $1 a 
running foot. 

Says Maddox: “You can’t even mow 
the grass along the right of way for 
that now.” 

The first hard-surfacing project under 
the new Highway Department was on 25 
miles across Hays County, roughly fol- 
lowing the route served now by Inter- 
state Highway 35. This job began in 
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County residencies were where you found them in the 1930's. This is the resident engineer's 
office at Vega about May 1937. It was located in the backroom of a barbershop. Sitting at the 
table is Virgil McGee, now District 25 district engineer. Owner of the legs at left is unidentified. 
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July 1918 and was completed in March 
1919. The highway was 15 feet wide 
with a single bituminous surface treat- 
ment 21% inches thick. 

The first offices of the Highway De- 
partment were in the House chamber of 
the Capitol building. The initial staff 
consisted of 10 employes and the big 
job was the first state-wide registration 
of motor vehicles. 

When the year 1917 closed, the De- 
partment had registered almost 200,000 
motor vehicles. Three years later, more 
than twice that number were registered. 

Permanent quarters were assigned the 
Department in the Capitol building when 
the Department had to vacate the House 
chamber to make way for a special ses- 
sion of the legislature. That special ses- 
sion, incidentally, was the one called by 
Governor Ferguson that ended, unhap- 
pily for him, in impeachment charges. 

When short notice of the special ses- 
sion came to the Highway Department, 
the staff had to clear hurriedly the 
House chamber of a major portion of 
those 200,000 registration applications, 
checks, and loose money that were 
spread around on desks, chairs, and all 
other available surfaces. “Took a couple 
of months to straighten everything out,” 
said Gordon Lloyd, long-time chief ac- 
countant for the Department, now execu- 
tive secretary of the Texas State Em- 
ployees Retirement System. 

In 1921 the main offices of the De- 
partment had been expanded to include 
four divisions. The Administrative Di- 
vision included the state highway en- 
gineer and clerical, auditing and book- 
keeping sections. The Registration Di- 
vision issued and recorded licenses and 
numbers for all types of motor vehicles. 

All engineering functions were lumped 
into a single division. This organization 
included materials and tests, bridge en- 
gineering, a maintenance section with 
general supervision of the expenditures 
of the counties’ portion of license fees 
earmarked for maintenance, bridge en- 
gineering, aid projects, and a drafting 
and checking section. 

The fourth division was the Federal 


A research section to investigate subgrade soils and base binder ma- 
terials was formed even before construction of a Department laboratory 
in 1932. One of the first experimental soil-cement stabilization projects 
took place on US 77 in 1938. Engineers from many districts came to 
observe the job which stretched from Sarita north to Los Olmos Creek 
in Kenedy County. Left to right are George A. Houston, resident en- 
gineer at Falfurrias, District 21; George D. Williams, resident engineer, 
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Newton, District 20; Robert J. Milligan, assistant division engineer, 
Brownwood; and J. A. Waller, assistant division engineer, Yoakum, 
now chief engineer of Maintenance Operations Division. The man with 
the camera around his neck is M. B. Hodges, division engineer, Yoakum; 
Gus Bracher, division engineer, Beaumont; George M. Garrett, division 
engineer, Lubbock; J. W. "Pa" Puckett, division engineer, Pharr, and 
J. F. Snyder, district engineer at Pharr since 1948. 


Equipment Division. This organization 
received and distributed surplus World 
War I equipment turned over to the 
state for use in road construction and 
maintenance. Such equipment was leased 
to the counties and cities and to other 
state agencies. Later, much of this equip- 


ment was transferred back to the state 
when the Highway Department took 
over highway maintenance responsibili- 
ties. Some of the war surplus equipment 
continued in general use until well into 
the 1930's. 


Actual materials testing was _per- 


formed in laboratories maintained by 
The University of Texas and Texas 
A&M under Department supervision. 
New duties and responsibilities were 
assigned to the young Highway Depart- 
ment in the early 1920's. 
In 1921 Congress amended the Fed- 
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eral Aid Highway Act of 1916 to require 
that, after 1925, construction of federal- 
aid highways would be under the: direct 
supervision of state highway depart- 
ments. 

Then, in 1923, the Texas constitution 
was amended to place responsibility for 
maintenance of state highways directly 
on the Highway Department. The amend- 
ment was effective on January 1, 1924. 

Field operations of the Department 
gradually were built up to assume the 
new duties. Divisions, or districts, were 
increased to 16 late in 1923. But division 
headquarters were hardly elaborate. The 
“headquarters” of D. L. Hogan as di- 
vision engineer in Fort Worth was a 
desk in the Bureau of Public Roads 


office. The Bureau loaned him a stenog- 


W. H. Garrett, resident engineer at Tulia in 1939, seated, seems proud 
of his 14-by-16-foot office in the courthouse. Standing, from left, are 
L. B. Dean, now district engineer at Wichita Falls, Grover Green, now 


rapher to do his typing. Edward F. 
Maddox was division engineer in Wich- 
ita Falls. He shared a basement room 
in the courthouse with the county en- 
gineer. Often they had to strain bugs 
out of the inkwells. 


i was three years before the High- 
way Department had assumed full main- 
tenance of state highways. Departmental 
personnel and funds were limited. Since 
many counties had made heavy invest- 
ments in maintenance equipment, ar- 
rangements were made with some of 
them to continue maintenance opera- 
tions, but under Departmental super- 
vision. 

In addition to putting the Highway 
Department in charge of maintenance, 


District 18 maintenance engineer, and an unidentified checker. Files 
were built from apple crates and drafting tables were made from lum- 
ber "borrowed" from WPA projects. 


the Thirty-Eighth Legislature imposed 
the first gasoline tax—one cent per gal- 
lon. Three-fourths of the revenue went 
to the State Highway Fund. The re- 
mainder went to the Available School 
Fund. 

On November 5, 1946, an amendment 
to the Texas Constitution was passed, 
known as “The Good Roads Amend- 
ment.” It reserved one fourth of the 
net motor license fees and fuel tax 
revenues for the Available School Fund 
and the balance for highway use. 

Meanwhile, the Highway Department 
and Texas were passing through the 
turbulent political storms of the mid- 
1920’s. 

During the 1925-26 biennium, four 
men held the office of state highway 


engineer. No less than 10 individuals 
served on the Highway Commission. 
Every division engineer’s job but one 
turned over during the year 1925. In 
the main office only one man among 
key executives who had been in office 
at the beginning of the year remained 
in the same job as the year closed. 

Jobs were subject to patronage. Non- 
engineers sometimes were placed in en- 
gineering jobs. A lawyer served as a 
division engineer. 

The ferment had its effect on the 
highway system. In 1925 and 1926, the 
Bureau of Public Roads refused federal 
participation in highway projects in 
Texas because of the poor state of main- 
tenance throughout the system. 

The Highway Department was reor- 
ganized in 1927. An entirely new Com- 
mission took office and there were 
sweeping changes among key personnel. 

R. S. Sterling of Houston was the 
new chairman of the Highway Commis- 
sion. Sterling later became governor, 


Three high plains highway builders of the 1930's are shown at the rail 
of the Bolivar ferry during an inspection tour. From left are Percy 
Bailey, then assistant district engineer for District 4, later, engineer of 


largely on the strength of his service 
on the highway policy-making body. 
Other members of the Commission were 
Cone Johnson of Tyler and W. R. Ely 
of Abilene. 

R. A. Thompson was named state 
highway engineer. After a year, he re- 
tired and Gibb Gilchrist succeeded him. 
Gilchrist had served briefly as the De- 
partment’s chief administrative officer 


in 1924.25. 


|e help meet the new construction and 
maintenance responsibilities, the legis- 
lature in 1927 passed an increase in the 
gasoline tax. From March 1927 to Sep- 
tember 1928 the tax was to be three 
cents a gallon, after which it would be 
reduced to two cents. 

In 1929 the legislature again took 
action on financing the highway pro- 
gram. Registration fees were reduced, 
but the gasoline tax was increased from 
two to four cents a gallon. Distribution 
of the gasoline tax remained at three- 


anit 


secondary roads; G. K. Reading, who retired earlier this year as super- 


fourths to the highway fund, the re- 
mainder to the public schools. 

The Commission laid out a policy of 
“pay-as-you-go.” To this day the De- 
partment continues on a cash basis. 

In that era the county still was ex- 
pected to participate in the cost of con- 
struction, even though the state had as- 
sumed direct supervision of the work. 

The county was required to put up its 
share of the construction funds in es- 
crow. The state paid the accounts ac- 
cording to period estimates for dura- 
tion of the project. It then billed the 
counties which drew repayments to the 
state from the special escrow fund. 

In 1932, however, the legislature 
passed the State Assumption Highway 
Bond Law. One cent of the gasoline tax 
was earmarked for refunding county and 
road district bonded indebtedness. F'i- 
nancing of construction of improvements 
to the highway system was to be a state 
responsibility. County participation was 
limited to furnishing right of way. 


vising resident engineer at Pampa, and J. C. Dingwall, then a resident 
engineer at Pampa and now assistant state highway engineer. 
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Early traffic counter takes the pulse of a Dis- 
trict 14 highway in. 1939. 


As the state assumed construction su- 
pervision responsibilities, it began to 
hire its own resident engineers. They 
were to be in direct charge of the in- 
dividual projects, under the general su- 
pervision of the division engineer. 

William A. King of Victoria recalls 
that most resident engineers had their 
offices in spare rooms of county court- 
houses. 

“It usually worked out this way,” 
King said, “if the courthouse had an 
elevator, then the resident engineer’s 
office was somewhere in the basement. 
If it didn’t, then the office was on the 
third floor and the crews had to trudge 
up and down carrying instruments, tri- 
pods, stakes, axes, mauls and other 
equipment.” 

The volume of work of the Depart- 
ment increased so that in 1932 new 
districts (still called divisions) were cre- 
ated. The action brought to 25 the num- 
ber of such field offices. With only a 
few transfers of counties from one dis- 
trict to another, present-day districts are 
the same as in 1932. 

From the beginning it had been ap- 
parent that the size of Texas and the 
scope of the task of developing an ade- 


Army maneuvers in 1940 were a prelude to demands World War II would make on the highway 
system. Here a convoy of the 2nd Quartermaster Battalion pauses on SH 63 near Jasper. 


quate highway system were so great that 
operations would have to be decentral- 
ized. Division engineers were given 
broad authority. 

Gilchrist enunciated the principle this 
way: 

“The division engineer in his own ter- 
ritory is responsible for getting the job 
done and with responsibility must nec- 
essarily go authority.” 

Gilchrist’s decade as state highway en- 
gineer witnessed many innovations—in 
methods, technology, design, organiza- 
tion and in the philosophy of the work. 

At the beginning of the period, it had 
been customary to strip off right of way 
vegetation down to the last blade of 
grass before construction started. But 
the early 1930’s brought a new regard 
for the amenities. One of Gilchrist’s 
many orders to leave intact as many 
roadside trees as possible went to the 
field with a reprint of Joyce Kilmer’s 
poem, “Trees,” attached to it. 

Engineers were instructed to be on 
the lookout for possible roadside park 
sites along new highways. 

Instructions were given to mainte- 
nance sections governing mowing so that 
wildflower seeds could mature. The prac- 


tice of harvesting seeds from planting 
in other roadside areas was begun. 

A landscape architect was hired in 
1933 and plantings were begun to pin- 
point potential hazards along the high- 
ways. Also in 1933, the Commission 
named Mrs. Frank W. Sorell of San 
Antonio to head a citizen organization 
to promote highway beautification. 

Emphasis was placed on cleaning up 
and beautifying Highway Department 
buildings and offices throughout the 
state. 

Organization of main office divisions 
was developing apace with the field 
organizations. 

In 1929 some engineering functions 
which had been grouped under the con- 
struction engineer were made the respon- 
sibility of a new headquarters division. 
The Road Design Division was charged 
with location, planning and design of 
roads and the handling of detail matters 
up to the time a contract for construc- 
tion was awarded. 

In 1929 a Right of Way Division was 
set up and in 1931 a special office under 
the construction engineer was _ estab- 
lished to prequalify contractors bidding 
on highway jobs. 
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Special guests at 32nd Highway Short Course at A&M were former 
district engineers and division heads. Left to right, front row: John 
Nabers, Tom Kelly, Gus Bracher, A. C. Love, George Edwards, S. J. 


The State Highway Patrol, born on 
September 1, 1929, was a part of the 
Highway Department until 1935 when 
the Department of Public Safety was 
formed. In a special session in 1929, 
the legislature passed unanimously a 
bill providing for 50 “inspectors” to 
make up the patrol. Those first 50 were 
chosen from 1,600 applicants. They 
came to Austin in January 1930 for 
what was the first training school for 
law enforcement officers in Texas. 

The patrol grew out of the License 
and Weight Inspection Division of the 
Department that had been created two 
years earlier when the Fortieth Legisla- 
ture made appropriation for 20 inspec- 
tors. Their main duties were to see that 
motor vehicles were properly licensed 
and that trucks were not overloaded. 


“Courtesy, Service and Protection” 
was the motto of the patrol, reflecting 
the extension of their duties beyond 
those of the earlier inspectors. In addi- 
tion to enforcing traffic laws and weight 
regulations on the highways, they helped 
motorists in distress, rendered first aid 
treatment at accident scenes, and con- 
trolled traffic on congested highways at 
special events. 

The seventh biennial report of the 
Department states that the patrol was 
organized and trained “not only as a 
unit to protect and serve the state’s and 
counties’ vast system of roads and 
bridges . . . but to protect the interest 
of every individual in the State of Texas 
where those interests are on or close to 
highways.” 

In 1932 the Department built its own 


Treadaway, Don Neer, and George Garrett. Standing: J. L. Dickson, Tom 
Davis, Ben Freeborough, Bob Killmer, W. W. Finley, Jim Douglas, Frank 
Maddox, Tom Huffman, Gibb Gilchrist, former state highway engineer. 
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testing laboratories, bringing an end to 
routine testing which had been per- 
formed by The University of Texas and 
Texas A&M. Even before construc- 
tion of the Department laboratory, a 
research section had been formed to 
investigate subgrade soils and _ base 
binder materials. Research activities of 
the Department were expanded to in- 
clude inquiries into asphalt, concrete 
and paints. 

Main office activities of the Depart- 
ment were moved to the new Highway 
Department building at 11th and Brazos 
in 1933. 

In the meantime, the Great Depres- 
sion had settled over the land. 

In many areas of the state, Depart- 
ment employes were laid off with the 
completion of current contracts. An 
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“available list” of Departmental person- 
nel laid off was established and circu- 
lated through all the field divisions and 
the main office. Instructions were sent 
to division engineers on determining 
which employes were to be retained. 

Those who stayed on faced a cut in 
pay. In line with the 1933 Appropria- 
tions Bill, the salary range for assistant 
resident engineers, for example, was 
trimmed from $175-$250 a month to 
$135-$190. Maximum salary for a typist 
was $90 a month. Maintenance section 
foremen could not be paid more than 
$125 a month. 

In the meantime, the federal govern- 
ment set up emergency recovery pro- 
grams in highway construction aimed at 
creating work for the jobless. A 1932 
document outlining the regulations of 
the emergency construction highway 
program stated that no laborer could 
work more than 30 hours a week. Mini- 
mum wage for all unskilled laborers was 
30 cents an hour; skilled laborers got 
45 cents an hour. 

The document also listed restrictions 
in the use of machinery in the construc- 
tion of highways under the act. There 
were four pages of special provisions 


for the contractor to follow in getting 
the work done. The gist of the special 
regulations was simply that all work 
that could be done by hand would be 
done by hand. 

Another regulation of the era within 
the Department is evident in a letter 
to all division engineers. It outlined a 
policy of not hiring married women. 

Another letter, in 1933, urged tact and 
sympathy in dealing with the large num- 
ber of job seekers. 

“The average person who comes to 
your office,” it said, “probably is in 
distressful circumstances and he should 
be treated and heard with every possible 
courtesy. If you could possibly reverse 
your positions mentally while you are 
discussing the situation with such ap- 
plicants, I am certain that all of you 
would be more tactful and considerate 
in your conversations with people beg- 
ging for work.” 

Gradually, conditions improved. By 
1936 Texans were able to muster enough 
cheerfulness to celebrate 100 years of 
independence. Centennial events were 
scheduled throughout the state with main 
focus on the Centennial Exposition in 


Dallas. 


Early in 1936, the Highway Depart- 
ment set out to aid travelers planning to 
attend Centennial events, at the same 
time attempting to stimulate additional 
travel within the state. Thirteen tourist 
information stations were erected at 
major highway gateways to the state. 
They were small structures, but the 
grounds were beautified around them 
and each boasted a flagpole and a large 
Texas flag. 

To staff them, upperclassmen from 
Texas A&M were selected from the top 
scholastic levels. They were given a brief 
period of training and were posted to 
the stations. While on duty the students 
dressed in their ROTC uniforms from 
school. The students dispensed road in- 
formation and supplied motorists with 
lists of “tourist camps” which had been 
inspected and approved by the State 
Health Department. 

The stations were an immediate suc- 
cess. During the Centennial period, 
29,600 automobiles carrying Texas vis- 
itors stopped at the stations. 

After the Centennial, some of the sta- 
tions were closed. Others were operated 
only during summer months, but some 
were kept open the year round. 


Before and after views of FM 543 in Collin County: This section, crossing Taylor Branch, was rebuilt in 1949 along the former county road. It 
has had four seal coat jobs since 1949. The Highway Department spends about $75 million a year on the construction, betterment, and maintenance 
of the FM system, and about 800 miles of new FM roads are added to the system each year. 
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Since that time the Highway Depart- 
ment has operated tourist bureaus for 
the convenience of travelers contin- 
uously, with the exception of the World 
War II years. (During 1966 the eight 
tourist bureaus operated by the Travel 
and Information Division were host to 
more than three-quarters of a million 
visitors to the state.) 

Also in 1936, the Highway Depart- 
ment undertook the first highway plan- 
ning survey. The aim of the new division 


was to collect facts needed to establish 
a sound basis for improvements of the 
main highway system and establishment 
of policies for the improvement of future 
roads and streets. The work included a 
rural road inventory, a traffic survey, a 
financial survey, and a road life study 
to determine the probable life of each 
type of highway. 

The year 1936 also brought the be- 
ginning of the first farm to market road. 
Although the great impetus for the con- 


struction of FM roads was not to come 
until after World War II, emergency 
highway programs in the depression era 
called for construction of feeder or land 
service roads as well as trunk highways. 

Under this program the first feeder- 
type road was built between Mt. Enter- 
prise and Shiloh in Rusk County, a dis- 
tance of 5.8 miles. The contract for con- 
struction of the road was let on April 
20, 1936. The project was completed in 
January 1937. Total cost was $48,015.12. 


Division heads and district engineers gather in Austin every summer 
to discuss problems and policies and to exchange ideas. This photo- 
graph was made at the July 1960 session. From left to right, first row, 
E. W. Mars, A. W. Eatman, D. C. Greer, George Pendergrass, Thomas 
C. Collier, P. S. Bailey, Robert E. Lindsey, Robert J. Milligan, G. A. 
Youngs, B. L. DeBerry, W. E. Simmons; second row, Archie Sherrod, 


rider, R. C. Faltinson, T. S. Huff, Palmer Massey, L. D. Cabaniss, John 
H. Crook; third row, J. F. Snyder, Randle B. Alexander, James M. York, 
George L. Carver, Sam Huff, John B. Nations, C. N. Parsons, J. C. 
Dingwall, M. G. ‘Cornelius, Robert O. Lytton, T. O. Foster Jr.; fourth 
row, C. B. Thames, A. H. ‘Christian, L. B. Dean, A. C. Kyser, Charles W. 
Smith, W. E. Carmichael, O. L. Crain, H. L. Arno, R. A. Bossy, J. A. 
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Ed Bluestein, J. A. Waller, J. C. Roberts, Jed N. Robinson, D. T. Hark- 


Snell, W. W. Potter, and Fred T. Bennett. 
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The route of this first FM road re- 
mains on the state-maintained highway 
network today, though not a part of the 
FM system. It is now part of State High- 
way 315. 

The depression was giving way to 
world war. The German blitz had rolled 
across Europe. Britain was fighting for 
her life. 

Along both sides of the Sabine, Amer- 
ica’s first peacetime draftees were on 
maneuvers. The highway system of 
Texas was about to face a new challenge 
—meeting the needs of national defense. 

Against this background, the Texas 
Highway Department got a new chief 
administrative officer, Dewitt Carlock 
Greer, a 39-year-old, quiet-spoken East 
Texan, who was to lead the Department 
through more than half its life. 

The new state highway engineer in 
1940 was in charge of the construction, 
maintenance and operation of a highway 
system totaling about 22,600 miles. 

It was about to become a casualty of 
World War II. The Army maneuvers in 
East Texas early in 1940 had demon- 
strated that national defense needs would 
take a fearful toll in physical damage 
to the highways. 

The Texas Highway Commission, 
prior to the 1940 maneuvers along the 
Sabine, appropriated approximately 
$25,000 to repair and strengthen bridges 
and repair road surfaces. Although only 
light tanks and moderately heavy artil- 
lery pieces were moved over the system 
during the war games, an additional 
appropriation of $140,000 was necessary 
when they ended. This appropriation 
was “to put into passable condition 
roads that were damaged in military 
maneuvers pending the time that per- 
manent repairs can be effected.” 

In March 1941 word went out to 
Highway Department employes to be on 
the alert against possible sabotage to 
state highways, bridges or warehouse 
properties. 

With Pearl Harbor came sharp re- 
vision of the highway construction pro- 
gram. Federal aid was earmarked for 


highways serving national defense only. 
Work on most “nonmilitary” highways 
was suspended for the duration. 

Highway manpower and material went 
off to war after Pearl Harbor and only 
minimal maintenance was accomplished 
in the war years. The highways were 
deemed “expendable” to the total war 
effort. 

The postwar years brought the High- 
way Department a massive rebuilding 
job. More than that, the wartime boom 
in the cities of Texas, spurred by defense 
industries, continued and _ accelerated 
after V-J Day. 

Texas was becoming increasingly 
urban, industry-oriented, and less and 
less agricultural. 

The demand for better transportation 
facilities, urban and rural, was growing. 
In five years, between 1945 and 1950, 
motor vehicle registrations in Texas 
climbed from 1.7 million to more than 
3.1 million. 

To meet the demands, expressway fa- 
cilities went under construction in Dal- 
las, Fort Worth, Houston, San Antonio. 


last 25 years the Highway Department invested almost 10 
for highway construction as it did during the first 25 years.) 
1966-67 fiscal year are estimates. 


Some of these first-generation express- 
ways are traffic-swollen now and are 
being upgraded. But one can only 
imagine the chaos in the major popula- 
tion centers of the state had they not 
been built in time. 

The almost ancient cry of the highway 
booster—‘“Get the farmer out of the 
mud”—was about to become an echo, 
too. 

In 1949 the legislature passed the 
Colson-Briscoe Act, calling for an annual 
appropriation of $15 million from the 
State General Fund for the construction 
of farm to market roads. Later, the act 
was amended to add $8 million more 
to the annual construction of FM roads. 

Most of the FM-RM mileage has been 
constructed since 1949. Now, more than 
38,000 miles are designated in this sys- 
tem and about 800 new miles are added 
each year toward a goal of 50,000 miles. 

Currently, the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment spends about $75 million annually 
on the construction, maintenance and 
betterment of the FM system. The net- 
work is regarded as one of the most 
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(Left) State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer 
presents the Highway Department's first 45- 
year service award to Bessie Bergstrom in 1963. 
The veteran employe's career paralleled the 
history of the Highway Department. 


(Right) Today more than 8,000 school busses 
travel more than one-half million miles each 
school day carrying nearly 460,000 Texas young- 
sters to classes. Most of these young people 
travel over FM roads for part or all of their 
daily round trip to school. In addition, rural 


mail carriers travel nearly 50,000 miles over 
FM roads each day. 


sophisticated rural highway grids in the 
world. 

In 1955 the legislature increased the 
gasoline tax to five cents per gallon, the 
same rate now in effect. It was the first 
increase in gasoline taxes since 1929. 
This levy is among the lowest in the 
nation. 

A reallocation by the legislature in 
1951 earmarked one-fourth of motor 
fuel taxes to the counties for lateral 
roads, to a fund for debt service of old 
county highway bonds assumed by the 
state, and to construction of farm to 
market roads. 

Another fourth is still reserved for the 
Available School Fund, leaving approx- 
imately half of the motor fuel tax for 
construction of trunk highways. The 
State Highway Fund also receives about 
75 per cent of the motor vehicle registra- 
tion fees, with the remainder going to 
the counties for commissions and re- 
funds. 

A new era in highway building 
opened in the mid-1950’s. A system of 
interstate highways had been authorized 


in 1944. The Federal Aid Highway Act 
of that year sketched out a network of 
40,000 miles. This system was designed 
to connect by direct routes as many 
major metropolitan centers as possible. 
Also, it would connect with key inter- 
national routes in Canada and Mexico. 
Uppermost in the reasoning behind the 
1944 act was that the network would 
serve national defense needs. However, 
no money was appropriated for construc- 
tion. 

The real beginning of the Interstate 
highway network came with passage of 
the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956. 
A network of 41,000 miles was desig- 
nated as the National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways. Texas’ 
portion was a whopping 3,027 miles, 
more than any other state. Texas scooped 
the nation when the program began, 
standing ready with plans and right of 
way in many areas. 

Currently Texas has completed 60 per 
cent of its Interstate construction pro- 
gram. More than 1,800 miles of Inter- 
more 


state facilities are in_ service, 


mileage than any other state will have 
when the entire system is completed in 
the mid-1970’s. 

Few half-centuries in the long history 
of man and his works have witnessed 
so many dramatic changes as this one. 

The members of the first Highway 
Commission meeting on that warm June 
day in 1917 undoubtedly knew they 
were at the threshold of a great under- 
taking. None could have known how big. 

Even the visionary could 
scarcely have imagined the impact of 
the highway and the motor vehicle on 


most 


Texas, its economy, its people and their 
way of life. 

Possibly it is the same now. The cycle 
of needs and demands expands almost 
daily. A need for new highway facilities 
becomes apparent. As better facilities 
are built, they promote growth. Growth 
promotes more movement, more traffic, 
thus raising a new demand, a new need 
for more and better highways. 

It has been said that the past is only 
prologue. So it is with the history of the 
Texas Highway Department. 
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DATES TO REMEMBER 


1917 — Thirty-Fifth Legislature passes on April 4 act 
providing for creation of a state highway department. 


Texas Highway Department begins operation on June 
4 with 10-man staff headed by State Highway Engineer 
and Chief Clerk. Post of Chief Office Engineer added 
July 1, and three Division Engineers at Large hired. 


Highway Commission holds first public hearings in 
Mineral Wells. Provides for field organization of the 
Department and lays out a proposed system of highways. 


1918 — Department moves from State Capitol to second 
floor of new State Office Building (now known as the 


Old Land Office Building). 


Department adds office of Bridge Engineer. G. G. 
Wickline occupied this post from 1918 until his death in 
November 1943, except for a three-year leave of absence 
(1935-38) to supervise construction of Port Arthur- 
Orange High Bridge. 


Office of Aid Projects created. 


Title of Chief Clerk changed to Chief Clerk and Audi- 
tor. Office later divided and eventually resulted in Ac- 
counting Division and Motor Vehicle Division. 


First construcuon under Highway Department begins. 
Project is a 20-mile section of untreated flexible base 
16 feet wide between Falfurrias and Encino in South 
Texas. 


1919 — Eight field divisions (districts) created, with 
division engineers in charge. Only six engineers are 
hired at first; two do double duty for the first few 
months. 


Department adds Superintendent of Federal Equipment 
to handle disposition of surplus World War I equipment 
assigned to the Department. 


Office of Assistant State Highway Engineer created. 


Materials and Tests Division created. 


1921 — Congress amends Federal Aid Highway Act of 
1916 to require that, after 1925, construction of federal 
aid highways will be under direction of state highway 
departments. 


1923 — Legislature passes first gasoline tax bill of one 
cent per gallon. Three fourths of revenue to go to State 
Highway Fund, and remainder assigned to Available 
School Fund. 


State Legislature enacts law placing responsibility for — 


maintenance of state highways directly on Highway De- 
partment. 


Number of divisions (districts) increased to 16. 


Three new division titles established: Maintenance 
Engineer, Equipment Engineer, and Superintendent of 
Construction. 


1924. — On January 1, Department assumes responsibility 
for general maintenance of all state highways. 


1925 — Legislature enacts laws by which counties are 
relieved of construction as well as maintenance responsi- 
bilities, and State Highway Department charged with 
making surveys and plans for all highway improvements 
on the state system. 


Thirty-Ninth Legislature gives State Highway Depart- — 


ment authority to acquire land for highways by purchase 
or condemnation. 


1925-26 — Bureau of Public Roads refuses federal par- | 


ticipation in highway projects in Texas because of poor 
state of maintenance. _ 


1927 — Department reorganized with new Commission 
and sweeping changes made among key personnel. 


Legislature passes increase in gasoline tax. From March : 
1927 to September 1928, tax was to be three cents a 
gallon, after which it would be reduced to two cents. 


Legislature authorizes establishment of Right of Way 
Division and State Highway Patrol under Highway — 


Department. 
1929 — Legislature reduces registration fees and raises 
gasoline tax from two cents to four cents a gallon. — 


Accounting Division formed after combined office of 


Chief Clerk and Auditor was divided. 


Office of Engineer, Road Design, established. 


1930 — Right of Way Division formed. 


1932 —Legislature passes State Assumption Highway 
Bond Law. One cent of gasoline tax is earmarked for 
refunding county and road district bonded indebtedness. 
Financing of construction of improvements to the state 
highway system is to be state responsibility. County 
participation is limited to furnishing right of way. 


Number of districts increased to 25. 


Research Division created, and Department builds its 
own testing laboratories. Division later merged with 
Materials and Tests Division. 


_ | 1933 — Main office activities of the Department move 
| to present Highway Department Building in Austin. 


Appropriations Bill cuts Departmental salaries. 


_ Office of Landscape Architect created, later becomes 
section of Maintenance Operations Division. 


1935 — Department of Public Safety formed, and State 
Highway Patrol transferred to it from Highway Depart- 
ment. Salaries and operating expenses of Highway Patrol 
and License and Weight Division of DPS (totaling 
$16,608,364 for the 1967-68 fiscal year) still charged 
to State Highway Fund. 


| 1936 — Thirteen tourist information stations are erected 
at major highway entrances to the state to welcome 
motorists to Texas Centennial. 


- Highway Planning Survey Division is formed. 


1937 — Insurance Division is formed. 


- 1938 — Office of Traffic and Safety Engineer is estab- 
lished to study accidents, congestion, parking problems, 
and render consulting services to cities. 


: 1941 — Legislation transfers Certificate of Title Division 


| to Texas Highway Department from Department of 
| Public Safety. 


(1944. — Interstate and Defense Highway System author- 
_ ized by Congress, but funds not provided to construct it. 


; 1945 — Office of Engineer-Manager, Urban Projects, is 
established in Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, and San 
Antonio. : 


Motor Vehicle Division is formed, merging Registra- 
tion Division and Office of Certificate of Title. 


Secondary Roads Division is organized as Office of 
Engineer, Land Service Roads. Designation changed to 
Secondary Roads Division in 1957. 


1947 — Traffic Services Division is created, merging 
Landscape Division and Traffic Engineering and Road 
Information subdivisions. 


1949 —Colson-Briscoe Act is passed. Calls for annual 
appropriation of $15 million from State General Fund 
for construction of farm and ranch to market roads. 


1950 — Personnel Division organized. 


Office of Deputy State Highway Engineer created as 
File D. Two assistant state highway engineer offices 


created as File D-1 and D-2. 


1951 — Major portion of Texas’ first urban expressway 
open (Gulf Freeway). 


1953 — Maintenance Division is reorganized as Main- 
tenance Operations Division, to include sections of Traf- 
fic Services Division and provide real estate and building 
services for the Department. 


Division of Information and Statistics is formed. It 
becomes Travel and Information Division in 1959. 


1956 — Federal Aid Highway Act prompts beginning of 
Interstate highway network. 


Right of Way Division reorganized to handle right of 
way acquisition on the Interstate and Defense Highway 
System. 


1958 — Office of Assistant State Highway Engineer is 
recreated, assigned to File D. 


Materials and Tests Division moves to new building 
at Camp Hubbard, Austin. 


1965 — Automation Division formed when Operations 
Division is dissolved. Automation combines reproduction 
section and computer center from the Operations Division 
with photogrammetry section from Highway Design 
Division. 


1967 — Texas Highway Department observes fiftieth 
anniversary. 
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THE KID—Division Engineer Greer and the brown and white Reo 
he “inherited" from Highway Commission Member Cone Johnson. 
Cars were handed down in the 1930's rather than sold. Greer's 
youthful appearance often drew such comments as "the kid." 


THE 
D.C. GREER 


STORY 


For 27 of the Highway Department’s 50 years, De- 
witt C. Greer has been its chief administrator. Never 
before in history has such a vast highway system 
been built to one man’s influence and judgment. 
Here is a brief look into that man’s story, his philoso- 
phy of administration and predictions for the future. 


é LL RIGHT, YOU’RE ‘IT,’ then. I have one 

word of advice for you: If you keep everything 

clean, apply yourself, and work real hard, you can expect 
to hold this job eight or 10 years.” 

The time was July 1, 1940. The Texas Highway Com- 
mission had just named 39-year-old Dewitt C. Greer 
as the new state highway engineer to replace Julian 
Montgomery, and Chairman Brady Gentry offered those 
few words of guidance. 

“T think the Commission was giving me a challenge,” 
Greer recalled recently. He paused, then added thought- 
fully, “Well, I’ve stayed a little longer than eight or 
10 years.” 

Greer has just completed 27 full years as the High- 
way Department’s chief administrator, far surpassing the 
record of any other state highway engineer. Little did 
that Highway Commission know in 1940 just how adapt- 
able, versatile, and persuasive their new appointee was. 
The power of friendly persuasion may best describe 
Greer’s phenomenal success and longevity. 

One of Greer’s colleagues once remarked, “You know 
why Greer rose so fast and stayed so long?” He tapped 
the side of his head with a finger and said, “Brains.” 

“Brains” may have been the hallmark of his career 
with the Highway Department, but, according to Greer, 
there was nothing in his boyhood in Pittsburg, Texas, to 
indicate that he might someday have a world-wide repu- 
tation in his chosen field. 

“TI rather doubt that there was anything spectacular 
in my high school career,” he recalls. 


sansa 


“It was during my high school days that I heard the 
call of music and enlisted in the high school and town 
bands, starting on the horn called the alto. I later trans- 
ferred to the trombone since this seemed to be a little 
more spectacular and the girls liked it better.” 

Young Greer always had jobs to keep him busy. 

“My good father followed the worthwhile basic prin- 
ciple that the idle mind is the devil’s workshop. For this 
reason, among others, he always seemed to find me a 
job. I worked at Huey’s Drug Store, at Hill’s Grocery, 
| the peach packing sheds, at Mr. Prince’s box factory, at 
| the sweet potato sheds, and in many other endeavors of 
this type.” 

Greer said there were two reasons why he decided to 
go to Texas A&M when he graduated. First, he was good 
in mathematics and with electrical gadgets. (He had 
tried to motorize the ice cream freezer he had to crank 
every Sunday.) Second, his older brother, Marcus, had 
gone to The University of Texas to become a banker. 
Dewitt definitely did not want to be a banker. 

Young Greer enrolled in electrical engineering that 
first year. When he returned to Pittsburg the following 
summer, he got a job on a highway construction project, 
dragging chain and holding a stadia rod. 

“I liked the whole idea of outdoor work, engineering 
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| SWING IT—Jazz was hot in 1922 when Greer (left) and three others from the Aggie jazz band got together. 


and the status symbol that went with it—lace-up boots.” 

That fall Greer changed his major to civil engineering, 
specializing in highways. 

“It was easy for me. I made straight A’s in math, 
physics, and all my engineering courses. I never made an 
F, but I dern near flunked public speaking. None of the 
engineering students could see any need for such stuff.” 

There is nothing but praise today about Greer’s “public 
speaking.” Recently the Dallas Morning News said, “No- 
body yet has perfected a mechanism for cutting down on 
the number and length of speeches at ribbon cuttings, 
but reporters are always happy when D. C. Greer is the 
honor guest. He says something appropriate, and more 
appropriate, he says it and stops.” A representative to a 
Western Association of State Highway Officials meeting 
said, “I sure like that fella. Whenever he says anything 
at these meetings, it’s worth listening to.” 

When Greer graduated from college his father wrote 
R. M. Hubbard, chairman of the Highway Commission, 
and told him that the Highway Department needed some- 
one like his “brilliant young son.” 

“Fortunately, my father got the brush-off,” said Greer. 
He did not know about the letter. 

It was fortunate, indeed. Shortly after Greer graduated, 
the Ferguson administration was gaining its reputation 
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for political corruption and most people who were hired 
during that period were suspect when the Department 
was able to emerge from politics in 1927. Greer says 
former State Highway Engineer Gibb Gilchrist likes to 
tell the story that he and the Commission put Greer off 
purposely to make him work his way up the hard way. 

After graduation, Greer went back to his home county 
and got a job with a contractor building a road out of 
Leesburg toward Pittsburg. 

The first two weeks Greer spent making out payrolls 
and time sheets. 

“Being a brilliant young graduate engineer, I thought 
I’d soon be boss of the outfit. But the next week the boss 
told me to report to work in overalls. He put me to work 
riding the rear end of an asphalt distributor—operating 


the burners and opening the valves. The stuff splashed 
all over me. That job soon had me wondering what I’d 
gone to college for.” 

He soon graduated to better things—operating a rock 
crusher. But Greer was always learning. 

“You know, I never did get to be superintendent of a 
job. But I learned the hard way about building highways. 
I also learned just how obnoxious a supervising engineer 
can be. This later proved of great value.” 

Construction work was scarce in those days. Next 
Greer got a job with the State Parks Board. His first and 


only job with the Board was to build a state park on the. 


Guadalupe River near Boerne. He and about 30 convict 
trusties set up the ‘Pat Neff Honor Camp” in tents. There 
were no guards. 


Affiliations 

Elected president of the Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway 
Officials in 1950, and chairman 
of the AASHO Sub-Committee on 
Administrative Practices since it 
was organized in 1946—an un- 
precedented term. 

Ex-Officio Member of AASHO 
Executive Committee in 1967 and 
chairman of the U. S. Route Num- 
ber Committee. 

President of the Western Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials 
1956-1957. 

Member, 
Board. 

Member, American Society of 
Professional Engineers. 

Member, Tau Beta Pi, honorary 
engineering fraternity. 

Traveled to South America in 
1965 under the auspices of Inter- 
national Road Federation, visiting 
highway officials in Brazil, Argen- 
tine, Chile and Peru. He addressed 
the Federation’s South American 
Regional Conference in Lima, 
Peru. 

Official United States delegate 
to the International Road Federa- 
tion Pacific Regional Conference 
in Sydney, Australia, in 1961. At 
request of the State Department, 
made appearances in Singapore, 


Highway Research 


Bangkok, Hong Kong and Tokyo. 
Official U. S. delegate to Inter- 
national Road Federation Regional 
Conference in Oslo, Norway, in 
1954. Toured Europe, speaking on 
highway building in London, Cop- 
enhagen, Paris, Cologne, Bonn, 
Hanover and Hamburg. Was in- 
vited to go to Africa and South 
America, but was unable to accept 
because of other commitments. 


Served on Following 
AASHO Committees 

Standing Committee on Admin- 
istration, Member. 

Operating Committee on Plan- 
ning and Design Policies, Member. 

Sub-Committee of AASHO Ex- 
ecutive Committee on Legislation 
and Administrative Policy, Mem- 
ber. 

U. S. Route Number Committee, 
Chairman. 

Committee on Cooperation with 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads, Member. 

AASHO Publications Commit- 
tee, Member. 

Committee on Nomenclature, 
Chairman. 

Joint AASHO-American Right 
of Way Association Committee, 
Chairman. 

Committee on Navigational 


Clearances and Road Locations, 


Chairman. 


Awards 


Recipient of the Thomas H. 


MacDonald Award, the highest 
honor accorded by the American 


Association of State Highway ae : 


ficials, in 1964. 
In 1953 received the George S. 


Bartlett Award, presented annually - 
for contributions to highway prog- © 


ress by the American Association 
of State Highway Officials, the 
American Road Builders’ Associa- 


tion and the National Highway 


Research Board. 
Selected by Kiwanis Int 


tional and the American Public 


Works Association in 1962 as one 
of the “Top Ten Public Works 
Men-of-the- Year.” 


Received Texas A&M Unives : 
sity’s Distinguished Alumni Award | 


in 1966. 

Awarded an honorary doctor of 
laws degree in 1965 by Texas 
Christian University. 

Received plaque from the Texas 
Department of the Disabled Ameri- 
can War Veterans in 1965 in 
recognition of his “leadership in 
directing that veterans or their 


dependents be employed by the 


Highway Department.” 


WELCOME—The year was 1924 and it was the first day in the Pat Neff Honor Camp for young engineer-photographer D. C. Greer. 
He and about 30 convict “trusties" were camped near Boerne on the Guadalupe River with the assignment to build a state park. Man 
on right in white hat is a Texas Ranger. There were no guards in the camp. 


“It never occurred to me to be afraid at any time. We 
were good old buddies. They would sit around the camp- 
fires at night shooting the bull, telling how they happened 
to end up in prison, how they had gone wrong, and how 
they’d never do it again—at least the way they did it 
and got caught. 

“They were good workers. I used to take them to the 
country dances around there, and occasionally to the 
moving pictures in San Antonio. One night after a movie 
they wanted to visit some of their old cronies. They said 
I could wait in the truck or come in with them, so I 
just went along.” 

The prisoners dressed on Sundays for visitors. Some 
even had wives to visit them. Families from nearby would 
bring their children to “look at the convicts.” 

“I think they rather resented being on display like in 
a zoo. One Sunday one of the men, I| think he was up 
for murder, chained himself to a tree. When children 
came near, he ran at them grunting and growling, send- 
ing women and children screaming.” 

Word soon got around that pardons were readily avail- 
able under the Ferguson regime. The convicts got par- 
doned and left camp so fast Greer was left alone to 
dismantle the tents. 

“I traded a German farmer and his son some of the 
camp’s food to help me take down the tents.” 

Greer claims he worked one year for the Parks Board 
and received valuable experience for compensation. He 
said he “ate prison grub, wore prison clothes, lived in a 
prison tent.” Consequently, he got along without a wage. 

“Tt didn’t take a lot of money to court those German 
gals around there,” he quipped. 

_After a short stint in Dallas as a landscape engineer, 


Greer went to Athens. He laid out a subdivision, de- 
signed a golf course, and did some highway work for 
the county. 

In November 1927, Greer joined the Texas Highway 
Department as an assistant resident engineer in Hender- 
son County. His first job was laying out a highway 
system for the county. 

Greer played trombone in the city band, which led to 
a meeting with Miss Helen Colton, an Athens beauty who 
became Mrs. D. C. Greer. 

In 1929 Gibb Gilchrist named Greer acting district 
engineer at Tyler—and the “acting” stretched into a 
two-year stint before he was named district engineer. 

One of Greer’s colleagues claims Greer actually got to 
be district engineer through a fluke. He said Gilchrist 
had two good men in the district and he could not decide 
which one to name district engineer. So he picked Greer 
as acting district engineer until he could make up his 
mind between the other two. 

“But Greer did such an outstanding job that Gilchrist 
had to keep him on,” adds the colleague. 

Greer’s youthful appearance had some of the oldtimers 
in the district referring to him as “the kid.” The story 
is told that Greer once drove out to look at a culvert- 
pouring project and when the contractor came along, he 
said, “Move over, son, and let us get in here.” 

“T’ve always had trouble about looking so young,” says 
Greer. “I worked for a man once who told me, ‘Son, I 
like you a lot. You do good work, but you look like a 
kid. You ought to do three things: Stop wearing that 
Aggie belt buckle, wear a hat, and grow a mustache.’ 

“Well, I took his first two suggestions, but I never 
grew a mustache.” 
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GREER'S OFFICE—Also his bedroom. He found a rattlesnake in his bunk one night. He used car to court the local “German gals.” 


Jed Robinson, now head of Construction Division, was 
a resident engineer in Tyler at that time. He said Greer 
soon earned the respect and admiration of all the em- 
ployes in District 10. 

“He had the human touch,” said Robinson. “He was 
interested in people. He got into all phases of operations 
personally for his own edification.” 

Greer did indeed like people and was an easy boss td 
talk with. But he said he learned early about giving per- 
sonal advice to his employes. One day a young man 
named Luther Kay came to see him and wanted to know 
if he had a future with the Highway Department because 
he was thinking about getting married. 

“Well, Luther,” Greer confided, “you’re making $180 
right now. I don’t think you should get married before 
you're making at least $200. My advice would be to wait 
about a year.” 

“So Luther got married the following Saturday night. 
I think he was just trying to get a raise. That’s the last 
time I gave out that kind of advice.” 

During rainy weather Greer stationed a man with a 
team of mules at mud holes to pull cars through. 

“I had a maintenance foreman who was a little over- 
zealous and puffed up with his authority. One time he 
was directing traffic at a mud hole and a long line of 
cars had formed. This foreman was marching up and 
down the line with pomp and circumstance telling every- 
body he was foreman and that he would have them pulled 
across, and to be patient, and on and on. 

“A man near the end of the line called the foreman 
over and wanted to know if he was in charge. When 
told that he was, the man in the car said he was Cone 
Johnson of the Highway Commission. The foreman drew 
himself up and said, ‘Yes sir, Mr. Johnson, I’ll get you 


right through.’ He made everybody wait while he moved 
‘Mr. Johnson’ to the front of the line and had him pulled 
across. 

“Well, ‘Mr. Johnson’ was nothing but a snuff drummer, 
and when the foreman found out how he’d been fooled, 
he actually went out looking for the man.” 

Greer was generally diplomatic and easygoing with his 
employes. However, his public relations approach failed 
to work one time when he drove out to inspect an asphalt 
project. 

“I was driving a Reo car with the Highway Depart- 
ment name on the door. I drove up to the barricade 
where the flagman was keeping traffic out of the job. 
I opened the door, and gave him my ‘Hello-there-how- 
are-you’ PR approach and he said ‘hello.’ I thought he’d 


_ seen the Highway Department name on the door.” 


Greer told him he was just going to drive up and take 
a look at the job, but the flagman said he could not pass. 

“You don’t seem to understand. I’m the district en- 
gineer and I must inspect the job.” 

“T let a man in yesterday who said he was Cone John- 
son and the foreman almost fired me. I don’t care if 
youre Jesus Christ, you can’t go in there.” 

Greer resorted to subterfuge. Pointing behind the 
flagman, he asked if that was a forest fire over there. 
When the man turned to look, Greer drove past him. 

In 1936 Greer was called to Austin to serve as chief 
engineer of Designs and Construction. He served in that 
capacity until 1940. He thought that he might work his 
way up to state highway engineer in several years, but 
he had no inkling of what was coming when he answered 
a summons to face the Commission on July 1, 1940. 

“T had no idea that I would be named state highway 
engineer that day. The Commission called me in and told 


me I was ‘it.’ I don’t know exactly why they picked me, 
although I did have a good background of design and 
construction and had worked on just about every phase 
of highway work.” 

A veteran Department employe still remembers the 
first meeting Greer had with the district engineers in 
November, 1940. 

“There were some tough old district engineers in the 
group. They fought him on the first day, and they fought 
him on the second day. But before the meeting was over 
on the third day, there was no doubt in anybody’s mind 
who was boss.” 

Greer then began a crusade that has taken on a 
recurring pattern during his 27-year tenure. 

“The first thing I did as state highway engineer was 
to go on an economy binge,” recalls Greer. “I thought 
there was a lot of money being wasted. It was my first 
crusade. About the time I was getting more miles for 
the money, World War II hit. After the war, it was a 
matter of expeditious extravagance. 

“From time to time I’ve gone on economy crusades. 
There are two things that I have periodically emphasized 
in my 27 years. Those are economy and decentralization. 
If we are not careful, Department procedures becomes 
centralized in Austin. Only policy guidance must come 
from Austin. We must keep the initiative in the field.” 

Economy, to Greer, means seeing that every available 


HELP—This convict (Greer thinks he was in for murder) chained 
himself to a tree as a gag one Sunday while waiting for the local 
populace to come out and "see the cons." He had mothers and 
young children screaming in all directions. 
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GREER'S DAY—Grandson Dewitt Einer Juul pays a visit and 
tries on a hard hat to celebrate Dewitt C. Greer Day in Texas." 


dollar is put “under rubber” as quickly and efficiently 
as possible. 

Greer says Gibb Gilchrist influenced him most regard- 
ing matters of the Department because “Gilchrist is the 
man who set the pattern of honesty, integrity, and hard 
work that molded the Department. 

“Gilchrist was tough, but he was the best man to handle 
the transition from corrupt politics. He made the way 
easy for the rest of us.” Greer also credits Gilchrist for 
the Department’s esprit de corps and Departmental pride. 

Shortly after World War II was declared, the Texas 
highway system was declared expendable. 

In an effort to help meet the need for qualified per- 
sonnel in the armed forces, Greer came up with what he 
considered a great plan. He offered to all branches of 
the military, Seabees, Corps of Engineers, a complete con- 
struction unit, from commanders on down. And he of- 
fered himself to head the organization. He would take 
whole districts with their engineers and maintenance men 
and put them right to work. 

“T couldn’t sell the idea to the army, but I almost sold 
it to the navy.” 

The Seabees told him if they took a whole district into 
the service, they would break it up into different com- 
panies. 

General Richard Donovan, commander of the Eighth 
Corps Area at Fort Sam Houston in San Antonio, thanked 
Greer for this offer, but suggested he could best serve 
the war effort where he was. Donovan sent copies of his 
letter to many other military units. 

“That squashed any other efforts I might have made,” 
Greer noted. 

During the war Greer said he was simply trying to hold 
the highway system together. Most work was just to pro- 
tect the system. Mechanical shops had to make many 
parts for repairs. Ingenuity displayed in these shops kept 
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CORPORAL GREER—Wrapped leggings were the order of the day 
for bandsmen at Texas A&M in 1921 when Dewitt Greer posed on 
the steps of his dormitory. "You can't tell by the picture," he says, 
"but | was at least a corporal." 


Department equipment rolling. All heavy construction 
was at a standstill. 

“We took the money for construction and put it in 
short term government bonds, so that we had money 
ready at the end of the war.” 

After the war, the Highway Department began to build 
as it never had before. Greer had foreseen the need for 
controlled access highways and shortly after the war this 
type highway began to show up in all the major cities. 

At the same time he saw the need for a system of 
secondary roads that would give Texas the balanced 
highway system it needed. The Colson-Briscoe Act of 
1949, that assured the farmer a first class road system, 
is “one of the most constructive pieces of legislation to 
be passed in my 27 years as state highway engineer.” 

How has the Highway Department managed to keep 
out of politics all these years? 


“I believe two things have kept the Department safe 
from political intrusion—a guarantee of funds and the 
governors’ selection of men with no political ambitions so 
they don’t turn the Department into a political football. 
The Commissioners have always been men who want to 
render a public service. Fortunately, the people of Texas 
have always demanded quality Commissioners. This qual- 
ified leadership and integrity have helped keep the De- 
partment free of politics.” 

And the state highway engineer has had to work 
closely with the Commissioners these 27 years. Greer 
points with pride to the fact that “I have never had a 
two-signature minute order during my tenure.” (By law 
at least two members of the Highway Commission must 
sign a minute order to make it effective.) 

Greer never presses too hard for minute order approval 
if one commissioner is hesitant or doubtful. He suggests 
that the order be held over until the next monthly meet- 
ing so that all concerned can have time to think about it. 

“T think it is essential to have harmony among the 
Commissioners. We must work as a team.” 

When asked what he considered his greatest achieve- 
ment, he answered: 

“When I employ and promote the leaders of the High- 
way Department and see them grow into the jobs, then 
I have achieved a great degree of success. It is one of 
the most inspiring and rewarding things about this job.” 

Greer believes his success lies in his “inherent skill” in 
selecting the right people for the right job. “I think I 
have, by and large, made good selections. It’s what I like. 
to call ‘Put the harness on them and watch them grow’— 
and they do grow.” 

Greer refuses to get into squabbles where the district 
engineer or division head has direct jurisdiction. 

“If you get involved in the little things, then you miss 
the big picture.” 

Only a few times in the last 27 years has Greer had 
to “ask a man to resign” for cause. If there is any ques- 
tion that a man has acted unethically, Greer sees that he 
“resigns” quietly. 

“T always put complete trust in a man until he shows 
cause for me to doubt him.” 

Greer is author of what he calls the “one rebuttal 
system.” 

“If I order something done, and the man thinks I’m 
wrong, then he is entitled to one rebuttal. Not only is it 
his privilege, but if he has objections, I consider him 
derelict in his duty if he doesn’t tell me. This is vital in 
any organization. I don’t want ‘yes’ men. But there is 
only one rebuttal; then the responsibility is mine.” 

Greer concurs in promotions of high level officers, 
such as assistant district engineers and assistant division 
heads. These men must be capable of succeeding the 
boss, and Greer reviews their records. Then he and the 


THE WHOLE STAFF—Division Engineer Greer (right) and all of Division 10's staff posed in front of the headquarters building in 
September 1936. Greer moved to Austin in December of that year as chief engineer of Designs and Construction. Jed Robinson, now 


head of Construction Division, is behind woman in the middle. 


district engineer discuss the appointment under “the one 
rebuttal system.” 

“Usually they talk me into going along with their 
recommendations. But I keep my eye on developments.” 

“Greer encourages your ideas and opinions,” says John 
Nations, head of Equipment and Procurement Division. 
“He'll listen to the goofiest schemes you may come up 
with. You can disagree with him completely and he 
doesn’t hold it against you. He gives a little, and he 
takes a little.” 

Once when a colleague was hospitalized with pneu- 
monia, Greer sent the man a note: “Sorry to hear about 
your illness. Understand you’re better now. Take your 
time, and don’t come back to work until you’re com- 
pletely well. But come back with some new ideas.” 

Greer believes in ideas. They make the Department 
move ahead—and they make the man move ahead. He 


THE GREERS MALE—Sam R. Greer (left) and his 
sons, Marcus, Dewitt, and Robert, pose on the family 
lawn with Marcus’ sons. The time was 1937 and Dewitt 
was chief engineer of Designs and Construction. 


thinks out everything carefully and he insists that his 
men do the same. If he is called from the room during 
a meeting, his advice is usually, “Collect your thoughts 
on this and I’ll be back in a minute,” or, “Go over your 
notes and we'll talk more about this.” 

One of his friends says the highway engineer plans 
each day, and weighs each move he makes. 

“Greer has lived his whole life for the Highway De- 
partment. All he talks about is highway work. He does 
relax occasionally, but he’s soon back to his favorite 
topic. If we were having coffee right now, I know what 
he’d be talking about. He’d be asking about a new project 
were working on.” 

Another peer said Greer is the best bookkeeper the 
Highway Department ever had. 

“Hell; he keeps better books in his desk drawer than 
our accounting people do.” 

There are two legislative achievements Greer was in- 
strumental in getting passed for state employes. He said 
the state retirement system began as a plan just for High- 
way Department employes and then expanded to include 
all state agencies. He cites the salary pay raises passed 
this spring as, “The best thing that’s happened in a 


_generation.” 


Although he retires at the end of the year, his days are 
filled with the myriad details of his office. Now he’s 
working closely with Washington officials for legislation 
that will help strengthen the highway systems of the 
United States in the next 20 years. 

Greer recently reviewed some of his daily activities: 

© He begins the day by reading, distributing and an- 
swering the mail. 

® He dictates memoranda in answer to requests for 
information about the Highway Department. Example: 
Memos to districts to find out how many Texas-shaped 
markers we used to have on the borders are still up, how 
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WEST TEXAS INSPECTION—Greer (third from left), Highway Commission Member Reuben William 


and four county commissioners inspect highway project in summer of 1941. 


many have been taken down. (Greer liked the markers. 
Thought they were good public relations.) 

® On this day he wrote a letter to Alan Boyd, Secretary 
of Transportation, giving his opinion on how route hear- 
ings could be more efficiently handled. 

© He reviewed dockets for eight of 16 delegations to 
appear before the next Highway Commission public hear- 
ing. His recommendations to the Commission about each 
delegation’s request were typed up. (He leaves nothing 
to chance. Each Commission member has the request and 
Greer’s recommendations before him while delegations 
present cases. ) 

® He talked on the telephone with one state senator and 
two representatives. 

® He talked with the State Building Commission about 
possible future buildings for the Highway Department. 

® He talked with the director of AASHO in Washington 
about national route hearings. There seemed to be some 
controversy. Greer is chairman of the committee that 
decides U.S. routes in the U.S. 

® He signed about 54 contract awards, which require 
the official signature of the state highway engineer. 

This was all accomplished before 11 a.m. In the after- 

noon he had more scheduled: 

® He worked on a program for the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials meeting in October. 

® He met with a district engineer to discuss his prob- 
lems and programs. 
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s (on Greer's left), a county judge 


®He read a report from Planning Survey Division 
about truck traffic and loads. Greer must study the yield 
of diesel truck taxes as compared to gasoline taxes. “I 
have to keep my finger on the use of the highway 
system.” 

Greer, a fast reader, scans daily progress reports from 
all over the state. 

“I usually scan the material rapidly and go to the 
conclusion.” 

The state highway engineer’s role has grown more 
toward one of human relations, says Greer, with the 
public, the legislature, the Commission, and employes 
of the Department. 

One of Greer’s close Department friends sat recently 
talking about Greer and his career. 

“You know,” he said, “Greer is never on the defensive. 
You may think you're attacking, but he always seems 
to have the ball. Or at least he can convince you he has 
the ball.” 

He paused. “Greer has had a tremendous impact on 
highways on the federal level—and even the world, for 
that matter.” 

His mind seemed to be running ahead of his words 
.. . “His image didn’t happen by accident . . . He never 
forgets anything . . . completely dedicated . . . hard work 
and planning.” 

Then he paused again and stared out the window. 

“There’s never been anybody like him.” WM 


HIGHWAYS PRESENT 


AND FUTURE= AS 
GREER SEES THEM 


e The year that I joined the Texas 
Highway Department, the total budget 
was $28,710,000. The records also show 
that the total mileage of the highway 
system in that year was 17,960 miles, 
and the Department had 6,900 employes. 
This year the total Highway Department 
expenditure will be $500,000,000, and 
at the present time total mileage of the 
highway system is 68,000 miles. Al- 
though our personnel varies from month 
to month, at the present time we have 
17,000 employes on the payroll. 


e I would be less than honest if I 
did not admit Texas has the best bal- 
anced state highway system in the na- 
tion. We have the Interstate expressway 
system, we have the primary or trunk 
highway system, we have the intercon- 
necting state highway system and then 


we have the vast and far-flung farm 
and ranch to market system, all paved, 
all smooth, all well maintained. I do 
not believe there is any other state—or 
any nation, for that matter—that has 
anything comparable to Texas in a well- 
balanced system from the grassroots 
area to the very complicated express- 
ways in metropolitan areas. 


e I believe we are rated as one of 
the best if not the best state in the 
nation as far as the highway system is 
concerned. The balanced system is one 
of the factors that contributes to this 
standing, as is our maintenance policy 
of adequate maintenance in all respects, 
including traffic services. The continuity 
of our finances and our personnel with- 
out political influence and interruption 
has been a great factor in keeping us 


DISTRICT INSPECTION—D. C. Greer and W. J. Van London, engineer-manager of the Houston 
Urban Project, pause during a district inspection tour in 1945. Greer foresaw the need for con- 
trolled access highways and Van London was chosen to pioneer them in Texas. 


abreast of the times in design and all 
other functions. 


e The five-cent gasoline tax in Texas 
is among the lowest in the country. 
There are a few other states with a five- 
cent tax; none have a lower tax, but 
many have higher. How then, can we 
have the best system, with a heavy di- 
version (one-fourth of gasoline tax rev- 
enue goes to the Available School Fund) 
of such a low tax? There is nothing 
spectacular about it. It has been the 
practice of the Department to plan its 
highway system for maximum possible 
vehicle use. By this I mean all roads 
are interconnected, and circulation is 
achieved. When roads are added, we 
endeavor to add those that have the 
greatest traffic possibility. This is just 
plain common sense, if we are to be 
loyal to the people who pay the tax. 
It does, however, create more use of the 
automobile, and therefore more income 
is derived from highway user taxes. 
Efficient planning has been a great aid 
to us in doing that which we have been 
able to do with the funds available to 
us. There are certain special things that 
we must work into our annual programs 
from time to time, but we have sufficient 
flexibility to work them in with the least 
possible interruption of our major ob- 
jective—to put the money under the 
rubber. 


e The 36,000 miles of farm and ranch 
to market roads that have been devel- 
oped by the Texas Highway Department 
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GREER'S FIRST TEAM—The new state highway engineer got his first 
look at all his team leaders at the district engineers’ meeting in Novem- 
ber 1940. From left, front row, Dewitt C. Greer, John B. Nabers, Lufkin; 
J. W. Puckett, Pharr; E. C. Woodward, Fort Worth; S. C. McCarty, 
Atlanta; S. J. Treadaway, Abilene; J. G. Lott, Amarillo; George M. 
Garrett, Lubbock; T. W. Bailey, Del Rio; A. C. Gentry, Tyler. Second 


during the time it has been my privilege 
to serve as state highway engineer are, 
in my estimation, a most valuable asset 
to Texas and its economy. These roads 
are returning to the state a natural re- 
source to replace the God-given natural 
resources that are being rapidly de- 
pleted. 


e The Interstate Highway Program 


will be completed in about 1975, unless 
Congress sees fit to add new revenue to 
the Highway Trust Fund to meet the 
1972 target date. At that time road user 
taxes levied by Congress will automat- 
ically expire unless Congress sees fit to 
continue them. I anticipate that Congress 
will continue a healthy road program 
of some type with road user taxes, so 
that America may keep pace with the 


HOMECOMING—Greer returned to his hometown, Pittsburg, in September 1966 to be honored 
on "Dewitt C. Greer Day" with a testimonial dinner and a boulevard named in his honor. Shown 
with him are Mr. and Mrs. Einer Juul, Greer's daughter and son-in-law, and Mrs. Greer. 
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row: Leo Ehlinger, Brownwood; W. J. Van London, Houston; J. G. 
Rollins, Dallas; J. M. Isbell, Wichita Falls; John E. Blair, Bryan; P. S. 
Bailey, Childress; James E. Pirie, Paris; George B. Finley, Corpus Christi; 
R. E. Killmer, Pecos; Clifton Rice, El Paso; T. J. Kelly, Beaumont. Third 
row: D. M. Puckett, Waco; M. C. Welborn, Yoakum; F. S. Maddox, 
San Antonio; A. F. Moursund, San Angelo. 


growing population and growing num- 
ber of vehicles. It is my opinion that in 
1968 the Congress will give to the states 
guidelines to tell them what they may 
expect after the present program expires. 
This is necessary if states are to plan 


ahead. 


e One area that will need special at- 
tention is the primary or trunk highway 
system. I wonder if we should not con- 
centrate on the entire primary system 
with more funds, and build each mile 
according to its traffic needs. If it 
needs an expressway, build an express- 
way. If it needs merely a wide, two-lane 
road with paved shoulders, build just 
that. 

We could get more miles and quicker 
relief under this system than any other 
possible method. In any case, the pri- 
mary system needs attention—and fast. 


e Public parking facilities should not 
be developed from highway user funds. 
A parked vehicle uses no gasoline, pays 
no gasoline tax. A parked vehicle should 


pay for the privilege, but it should not 
be derived from highway user revenues 
collected for the development of high- 
ways. Present highway user revenues 


should continue to go under the rolling 


rubber. 


e I believe two major policy ques- 
tions will be confronting highway offi- 
cials in the years ahead. One of these 
is the problem in the urban areas. If 
highway officials are to carry out their 
responsibilities, they must find a way to 
cope successfully with urban congestion. 
Otherwise, the present traffic thrombosis 
will rapidly become worse. 

I do not believe mass transit is the 
answer in Texas. Population density is 
necessary for the successful and efficient 
operation of mass transit. There is a 
lack of density in the Texas urban areas 
as compared with that in the north and 
east portions of the United States. 

Texans are oriented to use of the auto- 
mobile. It would take a generation to 
break Texans of the comfortable and 
convenient habit of riding in the auto- 
mobile. If we are to please the taxpayers 
and give them what they want rather 
than what we might think they need, 
then we must develop more adequate 
thoroughfares in the urban areas. The 
best answer to this is development of 
urban highway systems, planned coop- 
eratively by highway officials and offi- 
cials of urban governments, but with 
the work to be accomplished and fi- 
nanced by the highway programs. This 
is a must and should be attacked as 
early as possible. 

The other major policy question is 
whether we are going to give the tax- 
payers of our state what they want or 
what we think they need. This has to 
do with speed, weight and width of 
motor vehicles, with roadways to ac- 
commodate them. I believe that highway 
users will continue to demand more lee- 
way in these three categories. The ques- 
tion will evolve as to how we can bring 
our highway system to the proper state 
of perfection to accommodate safely and 
adequately more width, more weight, 
and more speed. It is going to take a 


IT'S A RINGER—Greer flings the old horseshoes on a ranch in Kerr County in 1942 on 


"one of the few vacations I've ever taken because | travel so much anyway.” 


lot of money, but I feel sure the high- 
way users will be willing to bear the 
added cost for those things they feel 
are necessary to their welfare. 


e There are definite trends already 
developing along the line of removing 
from the states by federal control the 
legal responsibilities relative to the size, 
weight and speed of motor vehicles. This 
may be good or it may be bad for the 
states. This is a question that should be 
carefully considered by highway officials 
since it will undoubtedly be in the dis- 
cussion stage in the near future. It 
would have some advantage and some 
disadvantage. In any case, this is prob- 
ably the opening wedge to more leeway 
in these categories. 


e I wish it were possible for me to 
be here for the next 40 years. The chal- 
lenge will continue to prevail in years 
to come. The time has come when I 
must turn the reins over to younger and 
more able men. The Highway Depart- 
ment has a corps of able and dedicated 
men. No job is too big for them. They 
will get the job done. 

(Greer has completed 40 years of 
service with the Department.) 


e What advice will I give my succes- 
sor? This is not so difficult. My words 
will be: “Here it is. Carry on and im- 
prove it. Remember, that honesty, cour- 
tesy, and efficiency must ever be the 
motto and objectives of the Texas High- 
way Department.” 
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Gibb Gilchrist prepared for Texas 
Highways the following excerpts 
on his career with the Texas 
Highway Department. Mr. Gilchrist 
was State Highway Engineer in 
1924-25 and 1928-37. He became 
dean of engineering at Texas A&M 
in 1937, president in 1944, and 
four years later was named the 
first chancellor of the A&M system. 
Since becoming chancellor emeritus 
in 1953, Gilchrist has been active 
as a consultant. 

Under Gilchrist’s direction during 
its formative years, the Texas High- 


way Department became a model for 


similar organizations. The incidents 
he recalls here will be of interest to 
those who remember the early days 
of the Department. They are 
addressed as well to those of us 
who came later who would like to 
know how and when principles 
that guide the Department's 
activities to this day were 
established. 


GIBB GILCHRIST 


RECALLS EARLY YEARS © 


I WENT to work for the State High- 
way Department of Texas on November 
25, 1919. Rollin J. Windrow, for whom 
I had worked early in 1910 on West 
Texas railroads, was state highway en- 
gineer and he sent me to San Antonio 
to be division engineer of number 6, 
which comprised 36 counties in West 
and Southwest Texas. My office was at 
a desk in the highway department of 
the San Antonio Chamber of Commerce. 
My secretary was the public stenogra- 
pher on the mezzanine floor of the 
Gunter Hotel, and I had three small 


construction projects in the district. 


THE STATE Highway Department 
started its operation on June 4, 1917. 
Its basic law was largely the work of 
Leonard Tillotson of Sealy, Texas, a 
small man in stature but tremendous in 
intellect. The basic law has seen very 
little change, the major one being in 
1925 wherein overlapping terms for the 
Highway Commission were prescribed 
by law. Before that time all three com- 
missioners had their tenure for two 
years at which time an entire new Com- 
mission might be appointed by the in- 
coming governor. 


THE YEAR 1924 was an important 
one for the State Highway Department. 
The legislature had decreed that on 
January 1, 1924, the state would assume 
the maintenance of all state highways. 


This was a big job but they had a big 
man to plan and organize it—Leo Eh- 
linger. On March 4, 1924, I assumed the 
duties of State Highway Engineer of 
Texas. 
Politics 


entered into the picture 


quickly in 1924. A slate of some eight | 


candidates for governor entered the 


Democratic primary. When all the bal- — 


lots were in, two were left, Miriam A. 


Ferguson and Felix Robertson. Mrs. Fer- — 


guson was nominated in the August run- 
off which assured election in November. 


THE NEW Commission came in on 
February 16, 1925. As I had previously 


informed them by letter I did not wish — 


to serve further as state highway en- 
gineer, they accepted my resignation. I 
have no illusions about the matter and 


I rather imagine they would have taken ~ 


the action themselves if I had waited a 
day or so. 


I WAS a member of an engineering 


firm in Dallas, and after Dan Moody 
was elected governor and had taken 


office in 1927 I received a call from — 


him at one o’clock in the morning in 
which he asked me what kind of state 
highway commissioner I thought R. A. 
Thompson would make. I advised him 
against appointing any engineer to the 
Highway Commission, but I did tell 


him that R. A. Thompson was a most | 


capable and distinguished engineer. A 
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few days later Dan Moody appointed 
R.S. Sterling, Cone Johnson, and Judge 
‘Walter R. Ely to the Commission, and 
they in turn appointed R. A. Thompson 
state highway engineer. 


| The next morning Thompson was in 
my office in Dallas. I had on my desk 
‘one of those legal size ruled yellow 
pads. He asked me to put myself in 
his position and recite the names of 
various persons that I would put in dif- 


ferent positions. I gave him this infor- 


Gibb Gilchrist, chancellor emeritus of Texas A&M and former state highway engineer, speaks 


mation on the yellow pad, sometimes 
giving more than one where there might 
be a conflict. I recite this because when 
Thompson tired of the job a year later 
and the Highway Commission unani- 
mously invited me to return, when I 
walked into Thompson’s office, and be- 
fore I was seated, he handed me this 
same yellow sheet stating, “You cannot 
possibly object to your organization.” 

When I took over again in January 
1928, Mr. Cone Johnson gave me some 


at a luncheon honoring State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer (right) at the 40th Annual High- 
way Short Course, held at Texas A&M last December. 


directions that I shall never forget. What 
he told me was in my mind always 
during my service as state highway 
engineer. He said something like this: 
“Gibb, should the time ever come when 
a bill or invoice is presented for pay- 
ment to the State Highway Department 
and is due to be paid and no money 
is available in the State Highway Fund 
to pay it, I want you to write a letter to 
the governor, whoever he might be, sub- 
mitting your resignation and mine from 
connection with the State Highway De- 
partment.” He gave me authority to 
sign his name to the letter. 


A WHOLE BOOK could be written 
about the acts and sayings of Mr. Cone 
Johnson. We had several investigations 
and he usually took over. In most of 
the investigations there were no specifics 
but simply that the Department needed 
investigating. As I recall, one time these 
charges were spelled out and there were 
23 of them. Mr. Johnson said, “‘Gibb, I 
want you to get one of those bellows 
files that contains 23 or more compart- 
ments. I want you to number those 
compartments and place in them the 
allegations made against the Department 
by number. Then I want you to get all 
information possible, good or bad, re- 
lating to that subject and put it in this 
bellows file.” I did this and I still have 
that old bellows file. 

Mr. Johnson believed in bringing out 
the truth, and I think one of the rea- 
sons the Department was able to handle 
these investigations was the fact that 
when any charge was true, the Depart- 
ment did not hesitate to admit it. I 
found this to be true in all our dealings 
with the legislature. If you did not try 
to cover up or hide, they were generous 
to allow you to make mistakes—as long, 
of course, as no corruption was found. 
That was the case always. I recall that 
on those 23 charges one of them was 


that we had purchased five untried road 
rollers of a different make and they had 
proved worthless. Our answer was that 
we were endeavoring to create a more 
competitive market and had bought 
these rollers; we had not found them to 
be satisfactory, we were getting the best 
use we could out of them, and we would 
not purchase any more. I believe this 
investigation was then adjourned. 

On one occasion, a certain county 
commissioners court asked to be heard 
on a road matter and information 
reached Mr. Johnson that this court had 
hired a lawyer for $1,000 to make the 
appearance. He was watching for them. 
When their county was called, the lawyer 
got up. Mr. Johnson said, “I have in- 
formation that you are being paid a 
fee to appear.” The lawyer admitted it. 
Mr. Johnson took over and told the 
judge, “I want you to retire with your 
lawyer and when you come back and 
tell us his services have been terminated 
without any pay and you yourself will 
present your case, we will be glad to 
hear it.” 


IT WAS in 1929 that the State High- 
way Commission, the state highway 
engineer, and everyone around there 
became “hepped” over the idea of a 
$300 million bond issue to build roads. 
We worked hard at this and while my 
recollection may be at fault, I believe 
the senate had passed the amendment 
by the required vote and the house vote 
lingered around 97 or 98. I was working 
hard to get it over. In fact, I think I 
was over around the legislature more 
than I ever was before or after, trying 
to get the 100 votes required for submis- 
sion to the people. A few hard core op- 
ponents prevented the 100 votes from 
being secured. They deserve the eternal 
thanks of the people of Texas for their 
persistence in defeating this submission. 
Coke Stevenson, a man of great reason 
and foresight, was one of the leaders. 
The pay as you go policy was continued, 
and continues to this day. What a glar- 
ing mistake would have been made had 
the amendment been passed. I believe 


it would have carried when put to a vote 
of the people due to the demand for 
roads now. 


IN 1932 Mrs. Ferguson was again 
elected governor. Pretty soon after the 
inauguration in 1933, a resolution to 
investigate the Highway Department was 
introduced in the senate and passed. It 
was heard by the senate as a committee 
of the whole in the senate chambers. 

This investigation ended with the orig- 
inal sponsor, Roy Sanderford of Belton, 
joining others in commending the De- 
partment. He and I formed a strong 
friendship that has lasted throughout the 
years to this day. 


THOMAS M. MacDONALD was a 
staunch friend of the State Highway 
Department of Texas. He was chief of 
the Bureau of Public Roads from 1919 
to 1953 when he came to Texas, as he 
had promised, to spend his remaining 
days in developing a research institute 
at the A. & M. College of Texas. 

In early 1936 I was in Washington 
and told Mr. MacDonald that Texas was 
observing its centennial that year and 
that I wanted him to come to Texas 
many times. This, by the way, was the 
year that I was serving as president of 
the American Association of State High- 
way Officials. Mr. MacDonald said, “TI 
thought you would observe your cen- 
tennial in 1945.” I said, “We were a 
republic for nine years.” “Hell, you 
have been a republic for 100 years,” 
he said. 

Anyway, he did come to Texas at 
least four times in 1936. On one oc- 
casion we went with him to Mexico 
City and on occasion we traveled with 
him in various parts of the country. 


ABOUT 1930 the State Highway De- 
partment received approval from the 
legislature to construct a highway build- 
ing. Mr. Carleton Adams of San Antonio 
was selected as the architect. Mr. Adams, 
Mr. Claude Teer, and I visited St. Louis, 
Chicago, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, New 


York City, Washington, D. C., and Rich- 


mond, and decided on the design of the 
building. I believe we made this trip in 
1931. We came back with one idea in 
mind, that we would not construct a 
building to conform to the ridiculous 
layouts we saw in other public buildings — 
but would construct one with usable and 
functional facilities. As I recall now, 
the building cost $420,000. 

Mr. Johnson took quite a part in the | 
design of this building. Some air con- © 
ditioning people came in and petitioned 
that the building be air conditioned. Mr. 
Johnson decided that matter quickly by — 
saying, “Well, as long as Gibb is here © 
he will keep it cool.” 

(Ed. Note: Mr. Gilchrist was close. 
The main building was completed in 
June 1933 at a cost of $455,151.74. In_ 
1951 air conditioning was added for 
$170,642.) 


IN 1936 we put out the first color 
map of Texas. I wanted to have a song — 
put on this map. Not finding one to 
suit me, I wrote one. The music smacks — 
of plagiarism, but the lyrics are mine, } 
and they are worth repeating in view 
of the present campaign to get people 
to come to Texas. 


TEXAS OVER ALL 


’Tis the Grand Old State of Texas, 

We sing her wondrous praise to you. 
Six flags have seen our glory. 

So to us it’s nothing new. 

We're big and grand and truly friendly, 
We're independent proud and free, 
And if you have a cause to doubt it, 
Come to Texas and see.. 


Chorus 


Our dear old Texas is the grandest 

Texas is the biggest and the best. 

The Lone Star is the symbol of everything 
That’s better than the rest. 

Texas, we salute you, 

Your courage and your pride will never fail, 
Texas, we love you truly, 

Texas over all. 


Old Spain and France and Santa Anna, 
Have ruled our vast and fertile land. 
The Commonwealth of Texas, 

Then the fold of Uncle Sam. 

The glorious South with memories dear, 
Now we’re once more with U.S.A. 

Our wondrous history invites you, 

Come to Texas and stay. 


I have often told people facetiously 1 


that I was the author of a song of which 
a million copies—more or less—were 
printed. 


ONE OF THE incidents that I recall 
was regarding the period of the thirties. 
The first time I brought in a set of plans 
showing a concrete road with the minor 
structures costing more than $30,000 a 
mile, the Highway Commission jumped 
down my throat and told me positively 
not to bring in any more projects of this 
kind. “We cannot afford it.” This may 
sound foolish now, but it is true. 

For the biennium 1928-1930 we un- 
dertook to bring color into the report 
of the Department. I remember walking 
into the senate gallery one day and 
seeing and hearing Bob Poage with a 
copy of this report in his hand and 
speaking to a resolution to censure the 
Department for extravagance. I waited 
until the end of his discussion. He did 
not get many votes, but nevertheless, we 
did not do much more in color. 

One other instance to indicate just 
how much we have progressed: In 1929 
we were censured by the legislature for 
providing closed cars for the division 
engineers at Amarillo and Lubbock. In 
one of the investigations that lasted only 
a short time, we were criticized for pay- 
ing $15,000 for a building we were using 
in Tyler for the division headquarters. 
But all in all, my relations with the 
legislature were friendly and produc- 
tive, and I have missed working with 
them. 


State Highway Engineer Gibb Gilchrist (left) and Highway Commission 
Chairman R. S. Sterling (Governor of Texas 1931-33) inspect construction 
of the Davis Mountains State Park Highway, more commonly known as the 
"Scenic Loop." A special $10,000 appropriation by the Texas Legislature in 
the late 1920's made possible the 74-mile scenic drive from Fort Davis to 
McDonald Observatory and back through the Davis Mountains. The road 
through this rugged country was not completed until June 1947. 


DEWITT C. GREER 
State Highway Engineer 


THE 25 HIGHWAY 
DEPARTMENTS OF TEXAS 


ENGINEERS and maintenance men 
for the Texas Highway Department have 
traveled a long way since they worked 
out of the back room of the barbershop, 
the basement of the county courthouse, 
and the empty lot next door to the local 
gas station. 

These men now go about their duties 
from the Department’s more than 1,250 
buildings—district headquarters, shops, 
warehouses, resident engineers’ offices, 
maintenance sections. 

On the following pages are “then” 


Nerve center of the Texas Highway Department . . . Main office at Eleventh and 
Brazos Streets in Austin has been administrative headquarters since the early 1930's. 
The 85,000-square-foot building was built in 1933 at a cost of $403,900. 
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and “now” photographs of the head- 
quarters offices for what are, in the 
words of State Highway Engineer D. C. 
Greer, the “25 Highway Departments of 
Texas.” 

Even as decentralized an agency as 
the Texas Highway Department depends 
on a central office with specialized di- 
visions to advise and support district 
organizations. Therefore, it is appropri- 
ate to lead off with photographs of the 
Main Office in downtown Austin and 
of the Camp Hubbard complex. 
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e of Camp Hubbard in 1940. 


J. C. DINGWALL 
Assistant State Highway Engineer 


Twelve hundred Highway Department employes, making up 
all of six divisions and part of four more, report to modern 
offices at Camp Hubbard each work day. The rebuilding of 
Camp Hubbard (named to honor Highway Commissioner 
R. M. Hubbard) began in 1954 with the first two floors of 
the Camp Hubbard Office Building (upper right) to house 
the Motor Vehicle Division. This building has now been ex- 
panded to five floors. When necessary, the 304,500 square 
feet of working space at Camp Hubbard can be increased. 
The Reproduction Building (south of the five-floor office 
building) is designed to carry three more floors, and the 
office wing of the Shops Building (foreground) can carry 
one more floor. 
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DISTRICT 1 


LES 


Rock garden was the focus of landscaping efforts just beginning at this former District 
| headquarters building in Paris. District headquarters have been in Paris since 1924 
when the number of districts was increased from eight to 16. 


JAMES W. CRAVENS, District Engineer, left, with former 


District Engineer Les Cabaniss. 
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These are District I's modern offices in Paris. District | and District 10 (Tyler) were the "parents" of District 19 (Atlanta), each contribut- 
ing counties when the new district was formed in 1932. 
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DISTRICT 2 


R. W. CROOK 


District Engineer 


An earlier District 2 headquarters in Fort Worth. District 2 was one of the original 


districts delineated by the Texas Highway Commission in 1917. However, a division This is the present District 2 headquarters. Main offices 
engineer was not appointed until May 1919. 


| of the district always have been at Fort Worth with the 
exception of one brief period—from May 1921 until 
| February 1922—when they were located in Dallas. 
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DISTRICT 3 


L. B. DEAN 


District Engineer 


This is the modern administrative center of District 3. Headquarters were established in Wichita 
Falls in 1924, as the Highway Department prepared to take over maintenance duties. 
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In 1930 Division 3 headquarters in Wichita Falls were in the three second-floor rooms of the Panhandle Build- 
ing identified by stars on the windows. Then a Georgian brick structure became the district's home base (right). 
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DISTRICT 4 


CHARLES W. SMITH 


District Engineer 


Amarillo was headquarters for one of the original Highway Department districts laid 
out by the first Highway Commission in 1917. Headquarters actually were established 
in 1919. The building is still being used for engineering purposes by District 4. 


This is the heart of field operations of the Highway Department in the Panhandle now. At one time the district embraced all of 
present District 5, most of District 25 and a large part of District 8. 
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O. L. CRAIN, District Engineer, looks down on 
the three-level interchange of Loop 289—US 87 
in north Lubbock. 
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Since 1924, Lubbock has been the hub of Highway Department work in the South Plains. District 
5 was one of those set up as the Highway Department took over maintenance responsibilities. 


DISTRICT 5 
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This is District 5 headquarters today. Building and maintaining a highway network necessary for the health of the region's rich . 
agricultural economy is a major task for Plains Highway Department personnel. 
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Modern new District 6 nerve center in Odessa. Until district lines were redrawn, District 6 was a West Texas "spread" embracing all 
of the present District 24 and most of present District 6. 


Frame structure housed District 6 headquarters at Pecos until headquarters were moved to 
Odessa in 1957. Earlier, the work of the district had been directed from offices in Balmorhea. 
The Pecos building is now a resident engineer's office. 


ARCHIE J. SHERROD 
District Engineer 


DISTRICT 6 
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DISTRICT 7 


The new district warehouse at San Angelo combines function with beauty. Plans are being prepared for a new district headquarters building in San 
Angelo at this new location. Operations in the San Angelo area in the early days were under field offices first at Ballinger and later at Abilene. 
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J. A. SNELL 
District Engineer 


Rugged old mesquite trees shade District 7 headquarters in San Angelo. The district was established 
with headquarters at San Angelo in 1924, in preparation for assuming maintenance duties. 
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DISTRICT 8 


| Former District 8 headquarters building in Abilene, now a resident engineer's office, 
| was a variation of the standard design for Highway Department offices. Headquarters 
were at Eastland when district was created in-1925, but were moved to Abilene in 1926. 


J. C. ROBERTS 


District Engineer 


Present-day Highway Department headquarters in 
Abilene is administrative center for a_ state-main- 
tained highway system larger than that of any of 
the following states: Hawaii, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, or Vermont. 


DISTRICT 9 


Modest building was sufficient for District 9 headquarters once. District 9 was one of the field 
divisions created in 1924 to prepare for the task of maintaining the state highway system. 


ELTON B. EVANS 


District Engineer 


Today's district headquarters in Waco. An earlier Division (district) 9 was created on September 
20, 1920, with headquarters in Waco. However, the division was disbanded the following October. 


W. W. POTTER 


District Engineer 


An early district office building in 
the Department. It cost $25,000 and brought on a legislative investigation. However, 
the Department emerged unscathed. 


This is District 10 headquarters at Tyler in 1967. The district was formed in 1924. Eight years later, several counties were transferred 
from District 10 to form part of the new District 19. 
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DISTRICT 11 


Like a stately mansion, District 1! headquarters at Lufkin occupied a pastoral setting a few years 
back. District 11 was created in 1924 with offices at Beaumont. Headquarters were moved to Lufkin 
in 1925. The Highway Department retained this building as a resident engineer's office. 


J. M. YORK 


District Engineer 


Modern district headquarters in the piney woods reflects the increased tempo of operations in the East Texas area. The district em- 
braces one of the state's major woods-and-waters recreational areas. 


Highway: operations in one of the fast-growing areas of the nation center 
on this complex of offices, shops, warehouses and laboratories in Houston. 
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DISTRICT 12 


Modest-sized building that housed field operations in the Houston area a few years ago 
is now being used as a resident engineer's office. District 12 headquarters were in 
Eagle Lake and Bryan before being established in Houston in 1922. 


W. E. CARMICHAEL 


District Engineer 
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DISTRICT 13 


H. C. VEAZEY 


District Engineer 


activities in Yoakum. 


Spanish-style structure served as administrative center for District 13 
was created in 1924. 


District 13 headquarters were set up at La Grange when the district 


District headquarters were shifted to Yoakum in 1929. 
Today, this modern complex houses administrators of 
field operations of the Highway Department in nine 
Central Gulf Coast counties. 
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Live-oak-shaded site on Interstate Highway 35 is the nerve center for District 14 activities now. District lines 
have been redrawn many times. The district once extended from San Saba County to the Gulf Coast. 


The former District 14 building at Camp Hubbard still serves the Department as offices of the 
Insurance Division. Austin has been a field district headquarters since 1919. 


THOMAS K. WOOD, District Engineer, right, 
with retired District Engineer Ed Bluestein. 
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R. O. LYTTON 


District Engineer 


Spanish influence was strong in the design of a previous District 15 office, still in use as a 
resident engineer's office. San Antonio was the headquarters for one of the first eight districts 


created by the Highway Department in May 1919. DISTRICT 1 5 


Today's headquarters in San Antonio are as modern as a freeway. In the early days, the Alamo City was the headquarters for Department activi- 
ties in most of present-day Districts 15, 16, 21 and 22. 
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ties in extreme South Texas. In that year, District 21 was created wholly from District 16. 


DISTRICT 16 


HWAy DEPARTMENT 


Picket fence guarded this former district headquarters in Corpus Christi that is now used by a 
resident engineer and the District 16 right of way personnel. The district was established along 
with seven others on January |, 1924, when the Highway Department made ready to take over 


maintenance responsibi 


Palms sway on the grounds of the present district headquarters. Until 1932, Corpus Christi was field headquarters for Department activi 


TRAVIS A. LONG, District Engineer, right, ac- 
cepts a bronze plaque from Congressman John 
Young. Plaque named causeway over Copano 
Bay in honor of President Lyndon B. Johnson. 
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DISTRICT 17 


JOE G. HANOVER, District Engineer, speaks | 
at grand opening of the FM 60-2154 grade 
separation in College Station. f 


A wishing well graced the lawn of the former District 17 office. Bryan was headquarters for one 
of the original field divisions in 1920. That division office, however, was moved to Houston in 1922. 


Carefully tended grounds remain a tradition in District 17. The present district was created 
in 1925 with headquarters at Caldwell. The district office was moved to Bryan in 1927. 
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New District 18 center is located where Interstate Highways 20 and 30 join. District headquarters moved from Dallas to Tyler in 


1922. New District 18 was reorganized and established in Dallas on September !, 1929. 


DISTRICT 18 


Skyscrapers now rise near the former site of District 18 headquarters in Dallas. Dallas 
was one of the original field division headquarters cities supervising Department activities 


in most of northeast Texas. 


B. L. DeBERRY, District Engineer, right, chats at the 
opening of Dallas' Thornton Freeway with Earl Hayes, 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce. 
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Progressive Atlanta citizens donated 20 wooded acres to the Highway Department for District 19 headquarters when it was established 
March 1, 1932. Counties were transferred from old Districts | and 10 to create the new district. } 


DISTRICT 19 


Highway activities in District 19 are directed from this building in a park-like 
setting in Atlanta. District 19 highways join those of three other states—Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Oklahoma. 


G. A. YOUNGS, District Engineer, at his his- 


toric home in Atlanta. 
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DISTRICT 20 


Former District 20 headquarters in Beaumont was of a standard design. The district was 
established in 1932 along with six others, then known as "divisions." 


JOHN KELLER | 


District Engineer | 
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Modern headquarters complex at Beaumont has a backdrop of towering pines. The district was formed by transferring Tyler, Jasper and 
Newton Counties from District 11, and Liberty, Hardin, Chambers and Jefferson Counties from District 12. 
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This was not a hacienda but an earlier District 21 headquarters at Pharr. It is still in use, 
as a resident engineer's office. The southernmost 10 counties of the Corpus Christi territory 
were formed into District 21 in 1932. 


J. F. SNYDER 


District Engineer 


DISTRICT 21 


From this modern headquarters, Highway Department activities in the Rio Grande 
| Valley are directed. Like other districts formed in 1932, it was first headed by a 
"district resident engineer,’ a sort of "district engineer—junior grade’ title. 
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DISTRICT 22 
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This is District 22 headquarters as it looked in January 1935. This building 


trative headquarters in the district, but 
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C. N. PARSONS, District Engineer 
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on the right. Scene is new Dimmit County resident engineer's office. 


Chairman Hal Woodward and Member H 
Resident Engineer Fred Clark and Commiss 


Department activities in the heart of Texas were once directed from this building. District 
23 was one of seven new field divisions which were created in 1932, to bring the total 


to the present 25 districts. 


E. M. PRITCHARD 


District Engineer 


DISTRICT 23 
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This new district office is a Brownwood landmark. To form District 23, Mills County was transferred from District 9; Lampasas 
and San Saba Counties from District 14; McCulloch, Coleman and Brown Counties from District 7; Comanche County from District 


2 and Stephens and Eastland Counties from District 8. 
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From this modern district office, the district engineer directs highway activities in an area half the size of Tennessee. El Paso again 
became a district headquarters city in 1932 with the creation of seven new districts. 


DISTRICT 24 


JOE M. BATTLE, District Engineer, holds gold key 
symbolizing an open door to highway progress in 
El Paso. Southern Pacific Railroad representative Jess 
Green, right, presented the key when the railroad 
transferred operations from the old roundhouse that 
stood in the path of IH 10. 


Former District 24 headquarters, now used as the district's right of 
way office. El Paso was one of the original six headquarters cities. 
Headquarters were moved to Alpine in 1925, and later to Balmorhea. 
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DISTRICT 25 


This is District 25 headquarters in Childress a few years ago. Created in 1932, district 
offices originally were in Paducah, but they were moved to Childress later that year. 


VY. J. McGEE 


District Engineer 


The older building now serves as the core of a new administrative center completed in the spring this year. Counties were transferred 
| from District 3, 4 and 5 to create District 25. 
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The Houston Urban Office, on Katy Road (Old US 90) just west of 
| District 12 headquarters, was established in 1945 to begin planning 
and supervising construction of a system of freeways and expressways 


ito serve the burgeoning Houston area. 
My 
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HOUSTON URBAN OFFICE 


A. C. KYSER 


Engineer-Manager 
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HARRY A. JOHNSON 


Director of Finance 


ACCOUNTING DIVISION is the central clearing house for all 
expenditures and income of the Highway Department. The division 
maintains financial and statistical records, inventory records of 
equipment and supplies, and budgetary accounts. All payrolls are 
received by the Accounting Division and transmitted to the State 
Comptroller for payment. The division was formed in 1929, after 


the combined Office of Chief Clerk and Auditor was divided. 


SAM HUFF 
Engineer of Aid Projects 


H. A. HENRY 


Engineer-Director, Automation 


CLYDE F. SILVUS 
Bridge Engineer 


AID DIVISION was established in 1918 as the Office of Aid 
Projects to handle transactions between the Highway Department 
and counties that had applied for aid. The Aid Division exercises 
financial supervision over construction operations by preparing and 
administering construction contracts and funds for construction. It 
prepares contracts and issues authority to begin construction. Agree- 
ments with the Bureau of Public Roads, cities and counties for their 
participation in cost of construction are handled by this office. 


AUTOMATION DIVISION came into being in December 1965, 
when Operations Division was dissolved. The new division combines 
the reproduction section and the computer center from the former 
Operations Division with the photogrammetry section from Highway 
Design. A vast amount of data must be collected and analyzed before 
a highway can be built, and to maintain it adequately means the 
compilation of even more data; these are some of the duties of the 
Automation Division. Others include reproduction by blueprinting, 
microfilming, and printing of photographs, plans, documents, publi- 
cations and maps. 


BRIDGE DIVISION supervises the design of all bridges and 
drainage structures built by the Department. It provides to the dis- 
tricts standard and special designs and specifications for bridges 
and inspects all structures while under construction. The office of 
Bridge Engineer was created in 1918 and at that time supervised 
the county engineers who designed and built bridges on the state 
highway system. 
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JED N. ROBINSON 


Construction Engineer 


JOHN B. NATIONS 


Director, Equipment & Procurement 
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T.S3- HUFF 
Chief Engineer of Highway Design 


CONSTRUCTION DIVISION was one of three new offices that 
began functioning on September 1, 1923 (Maintenance Engineer, 
Equipment Engineer, and Superintendent of Construction). Accord- 
ing to the Administrative Personnel Roster of the Department, Gibb 
Gilchrist was the first person to assume the duties of Superintendent 
of Construction, and he held the post until appointed State Highway 
Engineer in 1924. The Construction Division exercises general super- 
vision over all construction operations on contract projects through 
prequalification of contractors, approval of opening of bids, makes 
recommendations regarding award of contracts, and provides con- 
sultation to the districts when needed. 


EQUIPMENT AND PROCUREMENT DIVISION is the central 
procuring agency for the Department and provides policy direction 
for equipment management. Since 1923, this office has purchased 
all supplies needed for highway maintenance and for the Austin 
office. The division maintains records of equipment, cost of opera- 
tion and depreciation on all equipment assigned to the districts. It 
also operates the headquarters repair shop and warehouse. 


HIGHWAY DESIGN DIVISION got its name in 1957, but its 
function much earlier. Created in 1929 as the office of Engineer, 
Road Design, this division assists in the design of all highways 
constructed by the Department. It consults with and advises the 
districts regarding preliminary design and location, and reviews 
plans, specifications and estimates for compliance with state and 
federal requirements. Highway Design coordinates the research 
activities of the Department which lead to development of new tests, 
specifications, and designs. 
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C. G. CURTIS JR. 


Director, Insurance 


J. A. WALLER 
Chief Engineer of Maintenance Operations 


A. W. EATMAN 


Materials and Tests Engineer 


INSURANCE DIVISION administers the rules and regulations 
provided under the law setting up workmen’s compensation bene- 
fits for employes injured in the line of duty. Established in 1937, 
the division has as one of its major duties the direction of accident 
prevention and safety programs for the Department, including 
driver training and first aid courses. In recognition of its driver 
improvement program in 1966, the Department was cited by the 
National Safety Council for the “Best Performance by a State Gov- 
ernmental Unit.” In that year alone the driver training program 
reached 9,533 Highway Department employes. 


MAINTENANCE OPERATIONS DIVISION establishes mainte- 
nance policies and coordinates the activities of the districts in main- 
tenance, traffic engineering, buildings, and landscape operations. It 
administers all Department property except right of way. The divis- 
ion was organized as the Maintenance Division in 1923 when the 
Thirty-Eighth Legislature decreed that the Highway Department 
should assume control and maintenance of state highways as soon 
as it had sufficient revenue from new user taxes. In 1953 it was 
reorganized as Maintenance Operations Division, serving to coordi- 
nate activities of the old Maintenance Division and the Equipment 
and Procurement Division, as well as some functions of the former 
Division of Traffic Services. 


MATERIALS AND TESTS DIVISION is one of the oldest di- 
visions in the Department. It was created in 1919 to better determine 
the resources of the state, examine the quality and quantity of 
materials, develop sources and supervise testing at the laboratories 
of The University of Texas and Texas A&M. Currently, the division 
assists the districts by providing testing and inspections service for 
materials entering into construction and maintenance work. Material 
specifications are maintained by the division for the benefit of the 
districts, and the division also helps the districts solve problems 
relating to construction materials. Research Division became part 
of Materials and Tests in 1943. Since then the division has coordi- 
nated materials research conducted by or for the Department. 
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ROBERT W. TOWNSLEY 
Director, Motor Vehicle 


H. D. DEBERRY JR. 
Personnel and Wage Administrator 
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J. E. WRIGHT 


Director, Planning Survey 


MOTOR VEHICLE DIVISION claims the distinction of being the 
first division created within the Texas Highway Department. The 
legislative act establishing the Department provided that it would 
be responsible for the levying of license fees and registration of 
vehicles. These duties were handled by the Chief Clerk until 1939 
when the office was designated as the Registration Division. Then 
the Registration Division was merged with the office of Certificate 
of Title in 1945, and the Motor Vehicle Division came into being. 
The division exercises general supervision over all motor vehicles 
registered in the state through the county tax assessor-collectors who 
are the agents for collection of motor vehicle license fees. Motor 
Vehicle Division issues and records certificates of title for vehicles 
and certificates of number for boats, and provides information from 
these records to the public and various law enforcement agencies. 


PERSONNEL DIVISION is responsible for recommending, inter- 
preting and coordinating the personnel policies of the Department. 
All changes in the classification and compensation of salaried per- 
sonnel are reviewed and recorded by the division. In addition, Per- 
sonnel Division determines the minimum wage rate to be paid on 
highway construction work, interviews applicants for employment 
and provides information to the divisions and districts seeking 
employes. The division also acts as liaison agent between the Em- 
ployees Retirement System and the Department, issues certificates 
of service and maintains the Personnel Manual of Instruction. The 
office of the Administrative Assistant, created in 1935, handled 


personnel matters until Personnel Division was organized in 1950. 


PLANNING SURVEY DIVISION collects the necessary informa- 
tion for planning to meet the future needs of the highway system. 
The division maintains the official records of the highway system 
with regard to mileage of state highways and county roads. Road 
life and traffic density studies are conducted and future volumes 
are projected. Statistics on state, county and city revenues and ex- 
penditures on highways, roads and streets are maintained by the 
division, and road and traffic volume maps are compiled for the 
benefit of various government agencies and the public. Organized 
in 1936 as the Highway Planning Survey, the word Highway was 
dropped from the division name in 1957 to reflect its broader scope. 


A. H. CHRISTIAN 
Right of Way Engineer 


H. L. ARNO 


Engineer, Secondary Roads 


TOM H. TAYLOR 


Director, Travel & Information 


RIGHT OF WAY DIVISION first came into being in 1930, five 
years after the Thirty-Ninth Legislature had given the Highway 
Department the authority to acquire land needed for highways by 


_ purchase or condemnation. The division was merged with the Road 


Design Division in 1942, but was reorganized in 1956 as a separate 
division to handle right of way acquisition for the Interstate and 
Defense Highway System. Its functions are to acquire right of way, 
maintain records on land costs and other items necessary to support 
reimbursement claims to Bureau of Public Roads. The division rec- 
ommends policies and procedures regarding procurement of right 
of way, assists the districts in procuring necessary land and provides 
legal counsel to the districts on matters pertaining to right of way. 
The division also negotiates with utility companies regarding removal 
or adjustment of utility lines along or across the highway right of 
way, and disposes of real property no longer needed. 


SECONDARY ROADS DIVISION was organized in 1945 as 
Office of Engineer, Land Service Roads. Its designation was changed 
to Secondary Roads in 1957. Its functions include review and assist- 
ance in determining the route, location, and design of all secondary 
roads in the highway system (farm to market or land service classifi- 
cations). Secondary road construction and reconstruction plans, 
specifications, and estimates prepared in the districts are reviewed 
and approved, and the adequacy of funds is determined. Secondary 
Roads Division supervises preparation of the material necessary for 
receiving bids and analyzes bids received for recommendation of 
acceptance or rejection. It also reviews agreements with outside 
agencies affected by construction of secondary roads. 


TRAVEL AND INFORMATION DIVISION has two basic respon- 
sibilities: compiling and disseminating information about all phases 
of Highway Department operations, and conducting a program to 
stimulate recreational travel in the state. The division compiles and 
distributes the Official Highway Travel Map; TEXAS HIGHWAYS 
magazine; press releases, feature articles and films on construction 
and maintenance operations and travel promotion; safety and educa- 
tional material for radio and television; and various publications to 
stimulate interest and foster understanding of the Department. The 
division operates tourist bureaus on key highways at the borders of 
the state and rotunda of the State Capitol. Several of these functions 
were previously handled by the Traffic Services Division created in 
1947 and then by the Division of Information and Statistics. In 1959, 
it became Travel and Information Division to include travel promotion. 
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It takes all kinds ... surveyors and ac- 
countants, engineers, commissioners and 
clerks. Pause for a few glances at some of 
the people who have made up the Texas 
Highway Department. 
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Evidence of grassroots desire for good roads is this photograph of the Good 


Roads Congress in Corpus Christi held in July 1913. In that year TGRA had 
Professor Robert Potts of Texas A&M draft a model bill for a highway depart- 
ment. The bill passed the legislature but was vetoed by Governor Colquitt. 
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Byron Reese, former resident engineer at Crowell (now retired), G. K. Reading, former supervising 
resident engineer at Pampa, and contractor Conway McClellan discuss a 1928 project, US 70 
between Crowell and the Wilbarger County line. 


G. P. Munson Jr. was a junior resident en- 
gineer in Mt. Vernon back in 1940, but 
now he's assistant D.E. in Houston. 


D. M. Puckett was district engineer at 
Waco from 1934 to 1953. 


It was dedication day in Yoakum, back in 1937, when Gibb Gilchrist addressed the multitudes 
| and then rode through the new underpass in an ox cart. 


J. E. (Ed) West, takes time out from 1938 
inspection project on US 83 between Canadian 
and Perryton to light up. 


Rodman 


Landscape Architect Roy S. 
heads up the Department's beautification 


programs. 


Fred T. Bennett, here in a pensive mood, 


\ 


headed several divisions in his 41-year 
career with the Department. 
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None of these men were district engineers when this photograph was 
made at an A & M Short Course a few years ago, "But many of us 
were later promoted to that job," says Palmer Massey who retired 
as D.E. at Childress in 1964. 
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F. D. "Granny" Vance (with pipe) was an inspector in Caldwell 
when this bridge was built on SH 36 south of Caldwell in 1937. 
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Mulkey Owens, District 14 assistant district engineer. 


A 1951 highway plan for Fort Worth is reviewed by Mayor J. R. 
Edwards, State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer, Highway Commission 
Chairman E. H. Thornton Jr. and Member R. J. Potts, and W. O. Jones. 


District Engineer E. C. Woodward, Highway Commission Member 
Reuben Williams, and City Manager Bothwell inspect a 1941 project 
on US 80 in Fort Worth. 


HIGH WAY DEPARTMENT 


District accountants held a session in Del Rio in 1950. 


Willie Duval, senior designing engineer, right, received a special 
certificate from Chief Engineer of Design T. S. Huff when he retired 
in 1961 after 41 years of service. 


Aggies in uniform manned the Highway Department information of- 
fices during the centennial year, 1936. This office was at Farwell. 


The subject was welding when this group of Highway Department 


employes and instructors got together in 1945. First row, from the 
left: W. A. King, F. M. Hughes, W. J. Conley, Ira D. Clarke, W. A. 
Ortolani, C. H. Becker, R. L. Faltinson, T. O. Foster Jr. Second row: 
E. G. Franke, W. F. Gaches, A. B. Lupher, J. R. Bissett, R. P. Ballard, 
G. R. Peterson, O. A. Philippi, H. K. Rigsbee, S. P. Gilbert, R. S. 
Guinn. Third row: Robert C. Alexander Jr., B. A. Trice, W. C. Klett, 
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You can tell he's an engineer by the boots he's wearing. Oscar Crain, 
now district engineer at Lubbock, was working 


on a_ construction 
project on SH 21 in the Bryan district in 1934. : 


D. C. Greer, his daughter Ann Colton Greer, and District Engineer Jim 
Douglas on the new Cone Johnson Ferry on its maiden voyage in 1950. 


Lewis Pennock, Coleman H. Cook. Fourth row: Lon C. Ingram Jr., 
W. J. Lewis, P. V. Pennybacker, C. J. Schneider Jr., John W. Courter, 
Clyde F. Silvus, R. W. Tucker, Jno. M. Graham, R. J. Lafrentz. Fifth 
row: O. L. Crain, S. L. Huff, A. W. Pope, R. O. Lytton, B. ‘C. Jenkins, 
Arnold B. Staubach, J. S. Hallum, Charles W. Smith, E. W. Mars. 
Sixth row: Jed N. Robinson, George W. Abbott, Howard Bartley, 
D. S. Safley, R. E. Schiller, J. A. Shelby, J. Neils Thompson, C. A. 


Bradshaw, James P. Exum, F. S. Callahan and R. A. McCulloch. 


a 
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Abilene district office force in January 1931 consisted of (from left) 
Design Engineer W. D. ‘Connell, Edward W. Couch, now right of way 
agent; Mrs. Nelva Owens, a secretary now retired after 36 years of 
service; Mrs. Johnny Robinson; Kathryn Brady (now Mrs. E. W. 
Couch), and Myrtle Boatright, a bookkeeper retired after 31 years. 


Engineers gather for a conference with District 23 Engineer Leo 
Ehlinger. All resident engineers from District 23 (with one exception 
noted), they are, front row, from the left, Park Huntington, Billy 
Wilkerson, Steve Gulledge; second row, Wesley Hall, David Hogan 
(District 17); third row, Leo Ehlinger, and Barnes Hoff. 


Top-level discussion in December 1945 brought this group together in 
Fort Worth. From left: Charles E. Simons, formerly editor, Texas Parade, 
and director of Texas Good Roads Association, now executive secre- 
tary of the Mid Continent Oil and Gas Association; John S. Redditt, 
then chairman, Texas Highway Commission; and E. C. Woodward, 
Fort Worth Urban 


who was newly appointed engineer/manager, 
Project. Fort Worth Star Telegram photograph. 


|. H. Crutcher Jr., then supervisor of maintenance personnel, meets 
with District 10 maintenance and construction foremen in 1939. Front 
row, from left: Carl Hitt, Robert Faulk, Crutcher, Jack Sides, Sam 
Rix; back row: Gilbert Bass, T. A. McBride, Cliff Hitt, Pete Donahoe, 


Roy Peacock, Jim Reasoner. 


B. P. "Buck"" Greenwade and Robert Lytton, both assistant engineers 
when the Port Arthur-Orange Highway Bridge was built in the mid- 
thirties, pose high above the Neches. At far right under the top 
chord at the diagonal connection, steelworker Viggo Miller has just 
lost his hard hat to the river. He is now supervising field engineer, 
Bridge Division, and Lytton is now district engineer in San Antonio. 


at 


Included in this group inspecting a project in District | in April 
1938 are Francis M. Davis, assistant D. E. (retired as D. E. in San 
Antonio); |. H. Crutcher, now retired supervising maintenance en- 


gineer, District 1; and retired Maintenance Construction Superin- 
tendent Marshall Heath. 


| Barbecue for all was the order of the day on July 4, 1937, at Swift's 


| Camp, but several Highway employes paused for water. From the 
left, are Fort Worth District Engineer M. C. Welborn, J. J. Hurley, 
| Commission Member Harry Hines, and Joe Thannisch. Fort Worth 
Star Telegram photograph. 
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"Twenty-five years of faithful service’ netted awards for this group, 
presented by the Texas Highway Commission in 1948. Front row, from 
the left: Sidney Smith, Dallas; F. B. Mason, Corpus Christi; Mrs. Anna 
Barnett (30 years), Austin; Ira R. Titus, Pecos; Paul Goldammer, 
Yoakum; G. M. Garrett, Ft Worth; back row: James W. Reeves, 
Dallas; Palmer Massey, Childress; Thomas C. Davis, Corpus Christi; 
Frutoso Garcia, Corpus Christi; and E. F. Maddox, Dallas. 


It's a 1935 paving crew, working on SH 6 south of Bryan. From the 
left are Cecil Baramore (deceased), Frank Newnam, now a Houston 
consultant; R. B. Terry, now senior right of way engineer in Beau- 
mont, and W. V. York, now supervising resident engineer, Amarillo. 


This "Georgia Buggy" poured 140 yards of concrete in 14 hours, 
thereby setting a record. Some of the men responsible were carpenter 
Hugh Holland (in overalls and leaning on the "buggy"), now presi- 
dent of Acme Bridge Company of Austin; Norman L. Larson, third 
from left, subcontractor on the job, still operating out of Corsicana; 
and on his left, Harold Greene, inspector for the Highway Department, 
now a draftsman in the Corsicana resident office. 
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PLACES... 


| 


An old steel truss bridge, with steel caissons 
but timber stringers, nestles deep in the green- 
ery of Gonzales County ... 


This is number | — State Highway | in Rockwall And here is number 2. State Highway 2, known as the Meridian Highway 
in 1920. Interstate 30 follows the same route. and Burkburnett Road in Wichita County, as it appeared in 1923. 


The cavalry found rough going on SH 85 (now US 277) at the Pinto Creek crossing between 
Del Rio and Eagle Pass in about 1930. 


while modern award-winning twin spans carry US 90 over Buffalo Bayou in Houston. 


Serenity reigns along the Pecos River. But it was not always thus. The A 1955 view of the Robert Potts three-level interchange in Waco. It 
bridge stretching 1,310 feet across the gorge replaced one destroyed honors the A & M professor and member of the Texas Highway Com- 
| by flood which in turn replaced still earlier crossings. mission who wrote the first law to establish a Texas highway department. 
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1) Beauty along US 259 between Kilgore and Henderson in December 1961. 
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Tall pines shade US 60 between Colmesneil 
and Zavalla in 1958. 


Pretty as a picture is this 1939 District 10 snow scene. 


Mules, men and machines made this District 10 scene in September 1938. 


Inscription on this monument erected by the Fort 
Worth Chapter, D.A.R., reads "Rock Used To Break 
the First Roads in Fort Worth—1850-1924." 


| 

I The River Road (FM 170) along the Rio 
Grande spans the ruggedly beautiful terrain 
between Presidio and Big Bend National Park. 
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AND PROBLEMS... 


Onto every highway a little rain must fall, 
but sometimes Mother Nature seems over 
eager. The photographs on these pages 
show damage from floods, high winds 
and poor human judgment, all elements 
calculated to make the highwayman’s hair 


turn gray. 


No sooner had shoulders been replaced on US 175 across the 
East Fork of the Trinity River Bottom in Kaufman County after 
this flood (above) than the river struck again. The first damage 
was done on April 4, 1942; the second (below) on April 23. 


After a heavy rain in El Paso, 1936 tourists on US 80 might not 
relish the free ice water but they would need some road informa- 
tion ... such as, where is it? 


High water on Little Wichita River in 1930 washed out the bridge 
on Highway 79 in Archer County completed only a few days 
before. Foreman H. S. Byrd and two helpers try out a foot bridge 
they constructed to rescue stranded bus passengers and mail. 
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House on wheels obstructed FM 284 near 
Claude in Palo Duro Canyon for three days. 
The accident happened in 1960 when the drive 
shaft on the truck broke and it rolled back- 
wards, causing the house to swing around and 
hit the guard rails. Traffic had to detour 48 
miles because slopes on both sides of the road 
were too steep for vehicles. 


There was still plenty of mud around to trap 
the farmer in 1940. This flooding on Highway 
222 east of Knox City occurred after a rain- 
fall of 1.05 inches. 
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Mounted observer surveys damage from the centerl 


Blame a lady for this one—a hurricane on July 28, 1934, destroyed the east end of the Lavaca Bay Causeway. 
when South Sulphur R 
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on SH 17 between Fort Davis and Balmorhea. 


Flood damage in Jeff Davis County in 1948 included this bridge | 


Hurricane Carla displaced seven 150-ton slabs on the new Lavaca Bay Cause- 
way in 1961. J. M. Rylander (left) and W. A. King, senior resident engineers, 
check damage near the east end of the causeway. 
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Two 65-foot prestressed concrete spans, each weighing about 182 tons, fell on the freeway lanes 
I of IH 45 in Dallas County when a tractor-trailer rammed the supporting center pier in May 1965. 
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Rare 1913 photograph of suspension bridge 
Jover the Brazos (below) on Highway 120 in 
iYoung County shows how it was. It withstood 
Isevere floods in June of 1930 but finally col- 


jlapsed in October 1930 (right). 
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HE HISTORY of design and con- 
struction in the Texas Highwaa 
Department has been one of evolution— | 
evolution through continual break- 
throughs and advancements rather than | 
through rapid, spectacular changes. _| 

Always partners, design and construc- 
tion have undergone the evolution be- 
cause the Department has been respon- — 
sive to the needs of the people. 

When it was organized, the Depart- | 
ment was concerned mostly with getting - 
the farmer—and everybody else—out of © 
the mud. This was still a major concern 
in the 1920’s and was reflected in the 
construction of Texas highways. 

Then, as more Texans began to travel 
and industry grew and began to trans- 
port more materials, the needs of the 
people changed toward higher quality, 
wider highways for the increase in traf- 
fic and vehicle speed. Again, the change 
was reflected in highway design and 
construction. 

Texas highways went from gravel) 
pikes to concrete pavements and hard! 
surfaces. They changed from treach- 
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erous, one-line strips to high-speed free- 
ways with built-in safety features. From | 


CUT 'EM OFF AT CHALK HILL—A section of the Dallas-For 
Worth Pike built in 1919 and 1920. The highway (US 80) cuts 
through the locally known Chalk Hill. 
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ONE HIGHWAY'S EVOLUTION—This aerial photograph shows the wagon trail 
and first automobile road on Big Hill, nine miles north of Sanderson. Both fol- 
lowed the contours of the rugged land. As tools and techniques for building 
highways were refined, the route was straightened and the grade lowered 
when the highway was relocated in 1928, but there were still hazardous, 20 mile- 
an-hour curves. By contrast, in 1965 the Department, using the most modern 
skills and equipment, was able to design and build a new highway with four 
broad lanes. Imperceptible 70 mile-an-hour curves were made possible by cuts 
in the mountainside as deep as 68 feet and 60-foot fill. 
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narrow, railroad-like structures, they 


_ became wide, easy-to-drive spans of steel 


_and concrete. 
Though most highwaymen of today 
agree that progress in the Department’s 


| design and construction developed slowly 


through continuing advancements, they 
| hesitate to pinpoint the most important 


breakthroughs. There have been many. 
| Because highway engineering grew 
|out of railroad engineering, early high- 
|way design was strongly influenced by 
railroad techniques. Some of the Depart- 
|ment’s first handbooks actually were 
railroad books, and many of the Depart- 
|ment’s first engineers were railroad men 

The Department’s early highways, 
just wide enough for one car, and the 
narrow, trestle bridges testify to the 
railroad influence. 


| 


a study in evolution 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


Eventually, however, Department en- 
gineers became aware of the important 
distinctions between railroad and high- 
way design. Basically, they realized that 
the railroad engineer thought in terms 
of a restricted track on which the train 
would travel. His concern usually ended 
at the edge of the tracks. 

The highway engineer, on the other 
hand, had to think in terms of a vehicle 
leaving the track. He had to consider 
the entire transportation facility, for, 
even in the old days, automobiles did 
not always stay on the road. 

To find out how design has changed 
since the Department’s “railroading” 
days, to learn some of the important 
breakthroughs, TEXAS HIGHWAYS 
writers talked to three division heads 
and the Department’s research engineer. 


THE HIGHWAY'S A'COMING—Residents of Chappell Hill got this firsthand look, 
at a curing project in March 1922. The hiahway is SH 20, later US Highway 290. 


T. S. Huff, with the Department al- 
most 30 years, recalls that when he 
started the railroad influence was still 
evident in highway design. Huff, now 
chief engineer of Highway Design Di- 
vision, remembers when the Department 
had some pavement as narrow as nine 
feet. The roadbed was about twice that, 
however. There was such a stretch be- 
tween Carthage and the Louisiana state 
line as late as 1935, Huff recalled. 

He said the spiral curve, adapted from 
railroad methods, was first used by the 
Department in 1935. Everything else in 
highway design is new. 

“In the 1920’s there was no adequate 
way to test the strength of a roadbed,” 
Huff said. “We learned by trial and 
error.” 

The Department began paving in the 
late 1920’s and 30’s. Then it studied 
what went under paving and developed 
methods for testing and strengthening 
roadbeds. 


“Texas is a leader in this research,” 


WORKING "OFF" THE RAILROAD—A narrow-gauge, 
was built from the. railway line (left) to the highway job site for the 
first concrete highway built in District 3, Wichita County, about 1921. 
Gravel, sand and cement were brought into the railroad siding and 


Huff said, “and the Texas triaxial sys- 
tem for strengthening bases is used by 
other states as well as other countries.” 

From the late 1930’s to the early 
1940’s, higher strength pavement was 
needed because load limits were raised. 
In 1938 the limit was 7,000 pounds per 
axle. 

Then, during World War II, weight 
restrictions on moving defense materials 
were abandoned and much thin pave- 
ment was destroyed. After the War, the 
Department had to build stronger, 
thicker roads for heavier trucks. Load 
limits have continued to go up and more 


industrial track 


expensive highways must be built. 

“One of the most interesting aspects 
of highway design evolution has been 
in geometrics,” Huff said. 

Forty or 50 years ago, all cars were 
light and the driver sat up high. Cars 
did not go much over 35 or 45 miles 
an hour, so curves could be sharper and 
sight distances shorter. Huff said grade 
lines could follow “grass roots grade 
line.” Contractors did not have the 
equipment to make extensive cuts or to 
do a lot of dirt moving. 

Lane width increased as automobile 
speed increased. At first 18 feet was 


FOLLOWING THE RED BRICK ROAD—In 1938 handlaid brick over a six-inch concrete base was 
used to top US Highway 180 between Weatherford and Mineral Wells. 


loaded in "batch" cars on the industrial train. They were then moved 
to the job site (right) where the steam-driven concrete mixer lifted 
the batches, dumped them into the mixer, and added water. The con- 
crete was then laid between the steel forms. 


pretty much a standard width, Huff said, 
but this was increased to 20 feet after 
1930. 


feet, and after World War II the stand- 
ard became 24 feet. Now, in Texas, the 
standard is 26 feet for two-lane arterial 
highways. Huff said Texas is the only 

state with 13-foot lanes specified. These 
highways—U. S. and state-numbered— 
have nine-foot paved shoulders for a 

total crown of 44 feet. 

Because the evolution of the automo- 


bile has had such an important effect | 
on the evolution of highways, Highway | 
Design Division has established con- | 


tacts with people in the auto industry. 

Huff said: “We have working rela- 
tionships with research people in the 
automobile industry, and this is helping 


us to design safer highways. We have | 


benefitted from the auto industry’s stu- 
dies on acceleration data on climbing — 
lanes, headlight glare and crash re- 
search. 

“At the 


General Motors 


ards of roadside obstacles. Also, we have — 
learned that a driver can recover control - 


if his car runs off the road on a slope | 


testing | 
grounds, an enormous complex of roads, _ 
they have run accident studies, and we | 
have good data from them on the haz-_ 


In the 1940’s, the width went to 22 |) 


of five to one or six to one, but not | 


more.” 
The Highway Department got into the 
freeway business shortly after World | 


| 
| 
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| 
a II, Huff said. The first controlled 
access highway in Texas was in Gaines- 
ee short section on what was US 
Highway 77. One reason it was the first, 
Hult explained, was it was easier to 
‘build in Gainesville than in a more 
| densely populated area. 
| | The first Texas freeways were pat- 
| terned after the Pasadena Freeway in 
| California and the Merritt Parkway in 
)Connecticut. Because freeways were a 
}) new idea, these prototypes had flaws— 


high curbs, sharp curves and narrow 
lanes. 

From those first freeways, Huff said, 
the Department has learned many im- 
provements in freeway design. Among 
them: longer ramps and smoother ones 
—less turn onto the freeway lane; 
longer weaving distance—distance be- 
tween entrance and exit ramps; longer 
sight distances; elimination of left hand 
entrance and exit ramps, and elimina- 
tion of curbs within 10 feet of the travel- 


are features that have been prominent in the development 
Texas Hig away System that might be worthy of mention. Two 
consider Oo eee are = tet Slopes with shallow ditches 


aes Sevan the years. It is interesting 


fandards that have just been adopted (by 


—D. C. GREER 
State Highway Engineer 


i AMEAIGNS PAY OFF—There were widespread public campaigns to eliminate railroad grade crossings in the 1920's and 1930's. Among the results: 
| this underpass on US Highway 81 south of Bowie. One hazard replaced another; note location of overpass supports. 


way. “Curbs can launch a speeding car.” 

Huff said the early freeways also 
taught the Department the need for the 
barrier fence in the median- to prevent 
vehicles crossing into oncoming traffic, 
to prevent pedestrians crossing the free- 
way and to cut headlight glare. The 
Department has also learned to design 
for 70-mile-an-hour speeds even in urban 
areas. The Department is doing this 
now, although some freeways are being 
constructed for slower speeds because 
they were designed two or three years 
ago. 

When freeway speed limits pass the 
70 mark, Huff said, other factors will 
have to be considered. These include 
skid characteristics of pavement, brak- 
ing capabilities of tires and changes in 
standards for curves and sight distances. 

Huff credited the Department’s dis- 
trict engineers with what he called “pre- 
ventive or built-in maintenance” in high- 
way design. 

“They are responsible for both main- 
tenance and design in their districts, so 
they learn to anticipate problems in new 
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BASE MATERIAL CONVOY—It took many trucks and even more men to collect the iron ore 
base material for US Highway 80 in Wood County in 1930. 


TIMBER BY THE TON—The Department used a great deal of timber in early bridges and this 
one, circa 1925, proves it. It carried Highway 7 and 43 traffic over the Trinity River. 


designs.” Specifications can be modified 
for special conditions, and the DEs can 
tell when this is needed. “Less mainte- 


nance is required because we know we 


need higher specifications for higher 
quality roads, which mean less wear.” 

In another area—the area of the com- 
puter—Huff said: “We haven’t scratched 
the surface yet as far as computers are 
concerned, from the standpoint of the 
whole engineering process. Computers 
will free engineers from laborious com- 
putations so they can concentrate on 
making engineering decisions.” 

About the future, Huff said, “Every- 
thing will be an evolution in process. 
For example, virtually our entire high- 
way system has been rebuilt since 1945, 
but it has been a gradual evolution. You | 
don’t just wake up overnight and find 
everything changed.” 

“If predictions we make now are like’ 


the ones we made 30 years ago, they | 
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FIRST COURSE—These men are blading the! 
first course of a triple asphalt surface. One and) 
a quarter-inch rocks were put on a caliche base) 
and asphalt was shot into this, then bladed. 
Then smaller rocks were thrown on and shot| 
with asphalt. Finally, asphalt and gravel were| 


added and bladed. 


CHANGING TIMES?—This project on High- 


way 27 west of Ozona indicates that mules, | 
men and shovels were still in demand in the! 
mid-1930's. E. E. Pittman was resident engineer, 


will be pretty wide of the mark,” he 
added. 

“But, I will stand on one prediction: 
Change will come through an evolution- 


ary process. The Interstate highway sys- . 


tem is closer to a revolutionary change 
than anything has ever been, and I don’t 
expect anything like that in the future.” 

Evolution also was mentioned by Jed 
N. Robinson, the Department’s construc- 
tion engineer, in discussing design and 
construction. 

One of the “main breakthroughs” in 
design and construction was the develop- 
ment of huge power scrapers for moving 
dirt, Robinson said. Until their develop- 
ment, “We let the amount of dirt we 


would have to move govern the location 
of the road.” 

Robinson said power scrapers came 
into use in the mid-1930’s. Before then, 
dirt moving was a cumbersome and 
time-consuming process. 

“New equipment and improved ver- 
sions of old equipment have been im- 
portant in all aspects of design and 
construction.” 

A major breakthrough in “fairly 
recent years,” Robinson continued, has 
been the development of the slip form 
concrete pavement. Conventional pave- 
ment needed steel forms down the side 
of the road, he explained, with finishing 
equipment strung out behind. The slip 


US 83 SLEPT HERE—A vacant store in downtown Pharr served as the office of the US 83 design 
group in 1938. 


form is still developing, Robinson said, 
and most of its development has been 
in the last five years. 

As the design and construction of 
Texas highways evolved, so did the 
design and construction of highway 
bridges, according to Clyde F. Silvus, 
bridge engineer. The safety factor has 
been important in changing bridge de- 
sign and construction, says Silvus. 

“Way back,” he said, “bridge design 
used to be based on the 10-ton flat wheel 
roller. In other words, we have changed 
from designing for light trucks and 
rollers to heavy trucks with trailers. 

Silvus said the load limit set by law 
for bridges used to be about 16,000 
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ON THE ROCKPILE—This isn't convict labor, 
but these men are breaking rocks—the hard 
way. Photo was taken in 1921 in Schleicher 
County by D. E. James Pirie. 


IT GOT AROUND—The Department gave this 
bridge to Zapata County in the 1930's for a 
county road between Zapata and Hebbronville, 
then got it back when the road became part 
of the FM system. Later a flood broke up the 
bridge and the Department built a new one. 
The truss from the old bridge was moved to 
the Paris District and used on a creek off the 
Red River in 1950. 
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pounds. Today, the legal load is 72,000- 
plus pounds. 

“We once. built bridges that had 
steel truss spans and a lot of timber in 
the approaches,” Silvus said. There are 

f still a few bridges with timber floors, 
and timber piling was once widely used 
although it is seldom used today. Pre- 
stressed concrete and steel piling sup- 
port modern bridges. 

One of the most dramatic changes in 
bridge design has been in bridge width. 
Time was, Silvus recalled, when the 
width on many an important bridge 
was 16 feet. 

“Now we speak in terms of crown 
width, which is the full pavement width 
plus shoulders. We have gone from 16 
feet to 44 feet.” 

On bridge design, Silvus mentioned 
the change from the old “through truss” 
bridge where the roadway goes through 
the truss. This type bridge, with the 


TWO YEARS IN THE MAKING—This 1937 photograph shows progress on the Port Arthur-Orange steel framework overhead, is .still seen 
Bridge across the Neches. It was the tallest highway bridge in the South when completed in 1938. in Texas. 


BACK-FILLING ABUTMENT—Photograph showing the back- 
filling of an abutment on a 1934 project on State Highway 6 
in Robertson County was submitted by C. F. Izzard, then a junior 
resident engineer. The fresno was hauled back by a cable line 
to a truck (not visible), loaded and hauled forward behind 
the concrete abutment by pulley in foreground. 
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MECHANIZED GRADING—Mules were teamed with machinery in this grading 


project for concrete pavement in District 10 in 1938. 
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PAN GIRDER CONSTRUCTION—This bridge project was photographed 
in Rockwall County in 1921. According to John Focht, former resident 
engineer, all bridges built in Rockwall County in the early 1920's were of 
pan girder design. Collapsible wood forms were used by the contractors 


instead of steel. 


“We don’t build this kind of bridge 
any more except for extremely long 
spans,” Silvus said. “We use built-up 
beams underneath the roadway.” 

Silvus said development of higher 
strength steel and prestressed concrete 
has been necessary for better bridge 
design and construction. In the last 10 
years prestressed concrete has been de- 
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WHERE THE ACTION IS—A crowd of spectators gathered to watch 
a construction show during work on the Baytown-La Porte Tunnel. One 
of several tube sections of the tunnel is floated into place and sunk 
in position. The tunnel, under the Houston Ship Channel, was opened 


to traffic in September 1953. 


veloped and used to a considerable 
extent. 

The evolution of freeway design is 
a progressingly constant thing—constant 
and ever increasing, said Robert L. 
Lewis, research engineer, Highway De- 
sign Division. 

“In the late 30’s and early 40’s we 
began to see the need for multilane in- 


WICHITA COUNTY PROJECT—This is a concrete construction project on Highway 30 near the 
Red River Bridge. The time is 1931. The narrow lanes were constructed one at a time. 


terregionals—freeways,” he said. “The 
Interstate system brought on a lot of 
advancements, such as four-lane free- 
ways. Then we upgraded and improved 
other systems and non-Interstate high- 
ways. 

“You can’t point out a specific ele- 
ment that has improved highway design 
and construction most in the last 50 
years,” Lewis said. “We have advanced 
so much more in those 50 years than 
in all the years before.” 

There have been “continual break- 
throughs” in highway technology and 
highway design, he said. These break- 
throughs have come from one man’s 
idea, another’s research, a district effort 
to find a better way. 

What are some of the breakthroughs? 
“There was a big breakthrough in high- 
way management—when we got out of 
politics and into engineering. 

“And there has been a big break- 
through in financing road user taxes,” 
Lewis said. Research has led to break- 
throughs in higher-type freeways, better 
signalization, better materials and better 
control of materials. There have also 
been breakthroughs in bridge design, 
continuously reinforced concrete pave- 
ment, and traffic operation. 

“And,” Lewis said, “every break- 
through creates an advancement.” 


| think I can truthfully say, that 
outside of Palestine, there was no pave- 
ment in Anderson County.” That is how 
Jefferson Davis Reagan Jr., now a con- 
sulting engineer in Bryan, remembers 
the county where he began working as 
a design engineer in 1923. 

The first concrete road was to the 
north of Palestine, Reagan recalled. It 
was 18 feet wide for three miles and 
then went to 16 feet. “And that took 
care of the traffic.” 

“Back then,” said Reagan, “they lo- 
cated roads to serve the local people. 
For example, there were houses all along 
the first road out of Palestine.” 

Reagan, who was transferred to 
Woodville in 1928 as resident engineer, 
said selection of highway location began 
to change for the better in the 1930’s. 

“I remember we used to go to a great 
deal of trouble to follow the contour of 
the land to minimize grading fill. Now- 
adays we can cut through the hills,” 
he said. “In the old days you tried to 
hold maximum of eight-degree curve. 
Now it’s one or two degrees.” 


John Focht, now professor emeritus 
at The University of Texas, was assistant 
county engineer in Rockwall County in 
1919, and later became resident en- 
gineer. He recalls using bois d’arc logs 
for piling for a bridge in Rockwall 
County about 1920. 

The bridge, on the east fork of the 
Trinity River, was 20 feet high and 
1,200 feet long, and one of the major 
structures in the state at the time. 


The original footings kept settling so 
George Wickline, who was bridge en- 
gineer, suggested using bois d’arc logs. 
Focht and an assistant traveled from 
Rockwall County to the Red River look- 
ing for the hardwood logs. Word of the 
search spread and soon people who lived 
along the river began to bring logs to 
Focht. 

About 500 logs, 12 to 20 feet long, 
were collected. They had to be sawed 
and only the straightest could be used, 
Focht said. There were skeptics who 
feared the logs would rot. Focht showed 
them houses with foundations of bois 
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‘and all roads led to the courthouse’ 


For the men in the field, the men 
who were on the scene when Texas’ first 
highways were built, the terms design 
and construction often bring to mind a 
specific section of the state, a specific 
highway or a specific project. 


on Highway I1, Hunt County, in 1933. 


d’arc logs. The houses were at least 50 
years old and although the logs were 
black on the outside, they were as yel- 
low below the surface as if they had 
just been cut. 

When the skeptics asked how the logs 
were going to be put in the ground, 
Focht replied, “We’re going to screw 
them in the ground.” 

Holes five feet deep and five feet 
square were dug and four pilings driven 
in each with a trip hammer. The bridge 
had an 18-foot roadway and foot and a 
half curbs. Later, the roadbed was filled 
and leveled to the top of the curbs, and 
guard rails were put outside to widen 
the roadway to 21 feet. This added tre- 
mendously to the dead load, Focht said, 
but the old piling held well and the 
bridge is still being used. 

Focht, who has an excellent memory, 


Many a Department engineer formed 
his ideas on construction as he worked 
and watched highway progress in his 
own district. 

Here, in brief, are stories on some 
of that progress. 


Se Soames as SS 


THE STRAIGHT AND NARROW—View north from the south end of the Sulphur River Bridge 


told two other stories that have a place 
in the history of highway design and 
construction. One was about a “cotton 
highway” and the other a unique “high- 
way with tracks” between Temple and 
Belton. 


The cotton highway yarn concerned 
an article in Life Magazine razzing the 
Department for experiments in the early 
1930’s in which cotton fabric was used 
for reinforcing asphalt topping. 


Life printed the story in the form of | 


a letter to the state highway engineer 
from a man complaining about “the 
new cotton highway which has been 
woven from Victoria. 

“I tell you, Mr. Gilchrist,” said the 
letter, “our main thoroughfare is liter- 
ally out at the knees.” It complained 
further about buses “putting a disgrace- 
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TANKS A LOT—Oil 
project in District 12. 


storage tanks give 


ful shine on the road” and “throwing 
lint all over the pedestrians.” 

Life added a cartoon of the highway 
with signs such as “Wrinkles Ahead, 
Proceed at Your Own Risk,” and “Slow 
Seamstress at Work.” A “highway moth 
department” truck was shown killing 
moths, and a rag merchant was pictured 
clipping scraps from the highway. 

The highway with tracks experiment 
came after’ an inventor conceived the 
idea of a brick-and-asphalt pavement. 
Since brick was so expensive he decided 
to put down thin tracks of bricks. The 
road consisted of four tracks of bricks 
with an asphalt surface between and out- 
side them. 

The trouble was, Focht said, the as- 
phalt sections were designed to hump 
up between the tracks so that they were 
practically curbs. 


an industrial backdrop to a 1940 construction 


“You'd be driving along and your 
car would start climbing the asphalt 
sides,” Focht said. 


“It was hard to hold the car on the 
tracks, and passing was practically im- 
possible.” 

James A. Seward, who retired as an 
engineering aide in the Odessa District 
in 1965, recalls the trials of highway 
building in the sand dunes of District 6. 

He said a contractor once set up two 
by eight forms and by the next morning, 
after a night of high winds, the forms 
were covered by sand—up to two feet 
in some spots. 


A retired resident engineer in the 
Lubbock District, W. H. Garrett, said 
that in the late 1920’s, Comanche, Cor- 
yell, Lampasas and Hamilton Counties 
igot together with the Department and 


and_ then 


selected highways 
simply bladed routes for the highways. 

The soil conditions were such that 
“they were pretty good roads,” he said, 
adding that they all led to the county 
courthouses. 


routes 


Garrett said when the Department 
took over the old buggy roads they were 
improved somewhat. Most of the roads 
followed property lines and “the paths 
of least resistance.” Route locations had 
to be walked with a compass. 


Mc Shelby, who resigned as the De- 
partment’s research engineer in 1965 
to join the Texas Transportation Insti- 
tute, said US Highway 90 between Se- 
guin and Bexar County was a “research 
road” in the mid-1930’s. 

He said the Department used different 
techniques to put down many kinds of 
pavement on many kinds of bases. When 
the various sections were examined 
later, the Department learned a lot, he 
said. 

“I imagine we could go back to that 
same section and still learn a lot.” 


CULVERT INSPECTION—The time is 1920, the place 
is somewhere in District 7, and the car is early High- 
way Department. 
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Robert L. Lewis, research engineer, 
presented a timely paper, “Third Gen- 
eration Freeway,” at the 40th Annual 
Texas Highway Short Course last year. 
In it, he traces the history of Texas 
freeways and offers insight into their 
future. Here are excerpts .. . 


N.. long after World War II, we con- 
structed our first freeways—our First 
Generation Freeways. It might be de- 
batable whether we should call them 
freeways, expressways, 
throughways, parkways, or controlled 
access highways. In any event, they 
were “fastways,” and every major city 
had one. 

As design engineers, we actually had 
very little background information on 
which to base a design. There were no 


interregionals, 


accurate traffic projections available. 
The designer did not know expected 
wheel loads and type of traffic. We had 
little knowledge about speeds vehicles 
would travel and about traffic flow. 


FIRST GENERATION FREEWAY 

First Generation Freeways had several 
things in common. They had a narrow, 
curbed median, usually only four lanes, 
and some had shoulders and some did 
not. One of the best ways to get a close 
look at a First Generation Freeway is 
to get on one, especially during peak- 
hour traffic. The pavement structure in 
many cases was not adequate to with- 
stand the heavy volume of traffic and 
load applications. Roller-coaster grade 
lines, poor lane alignments, and poor 
general alignments were typical features. 
In many instances, ramps were poorly 
designed and unwisely located. Some 
lacked the speed-change lanes which 
permit smooth merging of traffic. 

Restricted-width bridges were com- 
monplace. Worst of all, the bridges were 
designed as though they were to be the 
final, ultimate facility. No provision was 
made in construction features or in right 
of way planning to allow for economical 
future expansion. 


SECOND GENERATION FREEWAY 


Soon after First Generation Freeways 
were built, we became concerned with 
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designs on the future 


the capacity of our facilities and pro- 
jected traffic volumes. We discovered 
that we needed not just four lanes, but 
six, eight and ten lanes. Our Second 
Generation Freeway, then, has evolved 
because of the capacity problem. 

Today’s Second Generation Freeway 
is characterized by wider medians, bet- 
ter shoulders flanking the main lanes, 
and crown-width bridges. More thought 
has been given to smooth-flowing ramp 
designs and markings. Interchange de- 
sign is more sophisticated. 


We have learned much in the last few 
years about traffic flow. We know more 
about pavement design, bridge design, 
materials and construction, the need to 
control access adequately, and ways and 
means to make our highways safer. 

In our Second Generation projects, 
we have certainly incorporated many 
aspects of this technology into our 
design. In several instances, we have 
broken our shell on a design level and 


FIRST GENERATION—This section of Interstate Highway 35 in downtown Austin illustrates the 
shortcomings of the first freeways. It has only four lanes in a congested area, raised median and 
curbs, and no provision for expansion. A barrier fence that reduces glare has been added. 


have seen an emergence of the Third — 


Generation Freeway. 


THIRD GENERATION FREEWAY 


The so-called Third Generation Frees 


way should be concerned with handling © 


large volumes of traffic at reasonably — 


high speeds during peak hours and 


moderate to low volumes of traffic at — 


extremely high speeds, all under safest | 


possible conditions. Design speeds of 


70 miles per hour or higher must be | 


included for future urban facilities. 


By 1985 Texas population will soar 
to about 17 million. Approximately 79 | 


per cent will be living in urban areas. 


It has been roughly estimated by one © 


planner that in the year 1985 we will 


need in our larger urban areas at least 


twice the mileage of urban freeways 
that we now have constructed or pro- 
grammed, with four times the number 
of lane miles. This percentage of in- 
crease will be much greater for some 
of the smaller urban areas. 


‘ih 
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COND GENERATION—The Stemmons Freeway (IH 35E) in 
Dallas is an example of the second generation freeway, em- 
phasizing movement of large numbers of vehicles in many lanes. 
Built in 1959, Stemmons Freeway has five lanes in each direc- 
tion, plus three lanes of frontage roads on each side. 


FOURTH GENERATION FREEWAY 
Let’s not stop at the year 1985. Let’s 
look into the future a little further to 
| the year 2020. In that year, the total 
estimated population in Texas will be 
§ 30 million, with 85 per cent urban. 
We must build facilities today that 
3 can be developed and proliferated to 
3) fit the needs of the next half century. 
| Our freeways should be designed to 
operate at peak efficiency 40 years from 
now. That will mean a freeway designed 
for a potential capacity of 200,000 to 
300,000 vehicles per day. 


| 
. 
) | 
) Since urban planning is a continuing 
function, we must provide as much 
flexibility in our design as possible— 
) flexibility for modifications, alterations, 
| and expansions. Special attention should 
be given to right of way acquisition, as 
well as to basic design features. 
The design of these highways for the 
) future must meet a standard higher than 


i 


what we now consider adequate. For 


instance, we must think of new concepts 
for driver visibility. Not only must the 


THIRD GENERATION—The IH 10-IH 37 interchange in Bexar County falls 
into the third generation freeway category. It is designed to handle large 
volumes of traffic at reasonably high speeds at peak hours and moderate 
to low volumes of traffic at high speeds, under safest possible conditions. 


FREEWAY OF NEAR FUTURE—Model of the IH 610 bridge over the Houston 
Ship Channel illustrates future freeways—the near future, with completion expected 
by 1970. The bridge has 10 freeway lanes and four eight-foot emergency parking 
shoulders for a total width of 154 feet, eight inches. 


grade line and sight distance provide a 
stopping distance for vehicles traveling 
more than 100 miles per hour, but also 
the driver must be provided with a 
panoramic view of the entire roadway 
stage of the pavement and all roadside 
elements for a distance of at least one 
mile, all slowly unfolding before his 
eyes as he speeds along. 

We should not make the mistake of 


telling ourselves that this new generation 
of freeways is “cloud nine,” that. these 
are dreams and futuristic standards, and 
these concepts should not apply now. 

I am sure that serious thought is cur- 
rently being given to our future high- 
way systems by our administration and 
by all levels of government. However, 
the engineering will be up to each and 
every highway engineer. 
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RECALLS COLORFUL CONVERSATIONS—George B. Finley when 


he was Department's maintenance engineer. 


From a Pioneer DE 


GLIMPSES 


OF 
THE PAST 


Somebody once said an organization is only as good 
as its people. In the case of the Texas Highway De- 
partment, the organization responsible for one of the 
finest highway systems in the world, this is particu- 
larly true. “The men who have run the Texas Highway 
Department are the finest thing about it,” says Dean 
Word, a veteran Texas contractor who has worked on 
Texas highways since 1920. T. O. “Onion” Foster, re- 
tired district engineer for the Corpus Christi District, 
puts it another way: “What sticks in my mind are two 
of the old-time district engineers, Cap Moursund of 
San Angelo and Leo Ehlinger of Brownwood. They 


typified the bedrock, the old-time engineer on which 


the Highway Department has grown. There were lots 
of others.” One of the others is George B. Finley, who 
joined the Department as a division (district) engineer 
in 1927, working first in Alpine, then Pecos and Corpus 
Christi, and retiring in 1950 as the Department’s main- 
tenance engineer. Finley, who now lives in Austin, re- 
calls here some of the men he knew and worked with 
in the early days—men who built the Department. 
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WENT TO WORK for the Texas Highway De- 
partment on the first of March, 1927. The first 

day I was in the office two ranchers from near Sander- 
son showed up. It seemed that the district engineer be- 
fore had changed about a mile of alignment in their 
pastures. He had gone in and cut two of their fences; 
| thrown back the wire and put his grader to work. He 
told them his reason for changing the alignment was to 
| cut out two sharp curves and some bad sight distances. 
| The ranchers told me they had asked the former DE 

to do something about the open gaps, but all that he had 
| done was to make promises which he had never kept. 
| They wanted to know what I was going to do about it, 
_ and how soon could these gaps be closed. They said their 
sheep were getting out and the neighbor’s sheep were 
| getting in their pastures. 
In explaining when I would be able to help them, I 
| said we would have to locate some light steel rails and 
secure some heavy timbers and get a man to build two 
cattle guards. It would take about two months. 

This did not set at all well with the ranchers. Then 
I asked them how far their headquarters were from the 
two cattle guards and they said about half a mile. I 
asked them if they had any extra men. They answered 
“two men and two good-sized boys.” 


| suggested that they put the extra men to work as 
| guards on the two open gaps at night and the two boys 
during the day. Then, I said, I would phone our fore- 
| man at Sanderson and get him to come up and get their 
names and we would pay them at the same rate as the 
/men who work on the highways. 

“This is the best I can do. You can take it or leave it,” 
I told them. 

“We'll take it,” one of the ranchers replied. 

Just before they left, one of the mtn said: “We had 
just about lost all our confidence in the Texas Highway 
Department. I believe the Texas Highway Department is 
a pretty good outfit after all.” 

I remember early in January of 1927 when Dan 
| Moody took office as governor and named his Highway 
Commission. He chose Ross Sterling, Cone Johnson and 
Judge W. R. Ely. 


‘These men were all honorable and upright citizens 


of the State of Texas. They laid down certain principles 
and ideas that still are being followed by the Highway 
Department. To my way of thinking, this Commission 
was the best that has ever been appointed either before 
or after Dan Moody’s time. 

Soon after this Commission was appointed, it named 
R. A. Thompson as state highway engineer. Though Mr. 
Thompson had been a railroad engineer, he was a good 
organizer. For that reason the Commission wanted him 
to take charge of the work and to see that everybody got 
a fair and square deal. 


Atte Mr. Thompson had been head of the Department 
about a year, he asked Gibb Gilchrist how he would like 
to be state highway engineer. 

When Mr. Gilchrist came to see Mr. Thompson, he 
wanted to know exactly what men he had working for 
him and where these men were located. Gilchrist knew 
unless he had good men in the field he would have a 
mighty hard row to hoe for himself. 

I like to imagine some of the first conversations that 
took place between Mr. Gilchrist and Mr. Thompson con- 
cerning various district engineers. 

In my case, however, I don’t have to imagine any- 
thing, because I heard Mr. Gilchrist tell about it himself. 

“Who the devil is George Finley?” Gilchrist asked, “I 
never heard of him.” 

“I think he lived in Pecos but he was recommended 
by a man from El Paso, and I had no other applications 
from anybody who wanted to go to that God-forsaken 
country so I put him to work,” Thompson said. 


H. added, “I’ve only seen him one time, but as far 
as I know, he’s getting along about as well as any of 
the rest of them. The only thing is, he’s always hollering 
for more maintenance equipment.” 

“Just let him holler,” Gilchrist replied, “let him holler 
because I don’t want anyone working for me who has 
gotten his job as a political appointee. I’ll fire him the 
first time I see him!” 

Not long after that, Gilchrist wrote me: “A recent 
Legislature made an appropriation of $10,000 to cover 
the cost of the Jeff Davis Scenic Drive. This drive is to 
begin at Fort Davis, go out by the McDonald Observatory 
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and then by the Rockpile Ranch and then by two camp 
meeting sites and back to Fort Davis for a distance of 
approximately 75 miles. I want you to go up there and 
go over this route very carefully and then write me if 
you think we should make this survey at this time.” 

Well, there was no use for him to tell me to go over 
this route very carefully. That was the only way you 
could get over it because it was one pile of rock almost 
from one end to the other and if there was one gate, 
there must have been 25. These were wire gates and 
hard to open and harder to close. 

I wrote Mr. Gilchrist: 

“Your letter came day before yesterday and then yes- 
terday I went up to Fort Davis and made the inspection 
as you requested. I wish to make the following réecom- 
mendation. I recommend against doing any surveying 
on the Scenic Route at this time. Fort Davis can only 
be reached in two directions, one from the north and 
one from the south. The road from the north takes off 
of 290 near Balmorhea and then goes from there to the 
mouth of Olympia Canyon. This road is very crooked, 
rocky with short, sharp curves and no sight distances. 
This road should be relocated and reconstructed. From 
the mouth of the Olympia Canyon to where it tops out 
near Fort Davis, the road goes along the bottom of the 
Canyon and crosses the Olympia stream bed about, as I 
remember it, 14 times. 

“When it rains at the head of Olympia Canyon, this 
water comes down fast and fierce. It generally comes 
down in heads from one foot to three feet in height and 
people who do not know this stream drive off into it 
and the swiftness of the water causes the cars to be 
washed down the stream. Several people have almost 
lost their lives. I recommend that this road up this can- 
yon be constructed above the high water mark by in- 
stalling a few bridges and changing the channel and 
doing the necessary work. 

“On the south side, the road from Alpine to the 
Brewster-Jeff Davis County line is an asphalt road in 
fair condition. The road from Brewster-Jeff Davis County 
line to Fort Davis is just a pile of rock with one curve 
right after another and no sight distances. I recommend 
that this road be relocated with new construction. After 
the road both north and south of Fort Davis is com- 
pleted, then and only then, do I recommend that the 
survey for the Scenic Drive be made.” 

“Gilchrist must have known something more about the 
Scenic Drive than I because he wrote back: 

“Never mind your recommendation but start the sur- 
veys on the Scenic Drive at once.” 

We happened to have a good locating man in our 
organization so he got a bunch of men together and 


THE BIG COUNTRY—The old highway from El Paso to Carlsbad, 
N. M., slices through some of the rough country that was part 
of George Finley's first district. It is now in District 24. This high- 
way, photographed in 1939, is a four-lane facility today. 


started out on this survey. We finally worked out a good 
alignment with fairly decent grades. 

I had some interviews with Mr. Fletcher and John 
Nations about equipment. Getting it from these gentle- 
men was like getting blood out of a turnip. 

Mr. Gilchrist had said in his letter that the “work 
shall be done at once” and “do it by force account.” 
Force account meant we had to do it with our men and 
our own equipment. I decided I would lease equipment 
so we leased everything we needed. 

We were just getting lined out in pretty good shape 
when District 24 was formed in 1932, and Mr. Guy 
Lott was appointed district engineer at El Paso. 


eff Davis County was one of the counties cut out of 
District 6 to form District 24. Mr. Lott came down to 
Fort Davis and we went over the location and he ap- 
proved it. 

Mr. Lott and his men did good work until he was 
transferred to another division. Mr. Clifton Rice took 
Mr. Lott’s place as district engineer. Later on he resigned 
his position because of ill health. Percy Bailey took over 
then as district engineer and it was under Mr. Bailey’s _ 
supervision that the Fort Davis Scenic Drive was com- 
pleted. I feel sure all these men did their best to con- 
struct a safe and sound highway. 

When District 24 was formed, El Paso County gra- 
ciously offered quarters in its new courthouse to Mr. 
Lott and his office force. When Lott and his staff moved 
in, they were surprised to find such roomy quarters. 
Later, their enthusiasm faded. 


It seems that the new offices were just around the 
corner from the jail. The bars of the jail held the pris- 
oners, but not their rather descriptive songs. They could 
be heard only too clearly in the Highway Department 
offices and were a source of embarrassment to Mr. Lott 
and his helpers. 

So I was not too surprised when Mr. Lott called me a 
short time later and said: 

“Tll be by your place tomorrow morning and want 
you to go to Austin with me. Something is holding up 
| my appropriation down there and I want to see what 
the trouble is. I’ve asked for money to build my new 
office, my shops, warehouses on the east edge of El 
Paso, but for some reason, it’s being held up.” 

The next day we went to Austin and saw Mr. Gilchrist 
bright and early. Mr. Lott started telling Gilchrist his 
troubles right off, including the problem of the jail songs. 

After a while, when Lott began to slow down, Gilchrist 
said, “Guy, when are you and George going home?” 

“Right after dinner, Mr. Gilchrist, right after dinner.” 

“Well, tomorrow, when you get to Van Horn,” Gil- 
christ said and then paused. I saw Guy kind of give in 
the knees as if somebody had hit him in the back of the 
neck with a good size stick. He knew what was coming. 

“When you get to Van Horn,” Gilchrist repeated, “let 
me say this right on the start. In the first place, your 
office should not have been located in El Paso but 


_ THE GANG'S ALL HERE—A number of George Finley's con- 
temporaries took part in this division engineers’ meeting in Tyler 
in 1936. Fifth from left is A. F. Moursund; Guy Lott is eighth; 


NO DISCOURAGING WORDS—These buffalo, photographed in 
1940, appear unconcerned that they are among the last of their 
kind to roam the Texas countryside. 


should have been located in Van Horn. That’s where it 
should have been in the first place because El Paso is at 
the extreme western edge of your district and you have 
to drive all the way across it to get to anything you want 
to get to down on the east side of it. Van Horn is nearer 
the center of the district. 

“Do you understand, Guy?” 

“Yes, Mr. Gilchrist.” 

“Do you know where Van Horn is?” 

“Oh yes, I know where Van Horn is. It’s directly east 


Gibb Gilchrist is in the center behind his secretary, Miss Magda 
Cuenod; Mr. Finley himself is fourth from the right; and a youth- 
ful D. C. Greer, then D.E. for Tyler, is second from the right. 
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ideas that still are ne followed Pe the “Fishy Departmen 


of Sierra Blanca and also just west of the town of Wild- 
horse. Right near the town of Wildhorse there is a creek 
known as Wildhorse Creek and a peculiar thing about 
this creek is that when it rains, the water flows to the 
north. Very few creeks or rivers in Texas flow to the 
north.” 

“Now, Guy,” said Gilchrist, “I don’t care how far Van 
Horn is east of Sierra Blanca and I don’t care how far 
Van Horn is west of Wildhorse and I don’t care what 
direction the water flows in Wildhorse Creek when it 
rains. It could just stand there for all I care. But, since 
you know so well where Van Horn is, I want you to stop 
there tomorrow when you get there and pick out a place 
for your office and for your shops and your warehouses 
and so forth and so on. You understand, Guy?” 


“Yes, Mr. Gilchrist,” Lott said. 


Jus after we had passed through Dripping Springs on 
the way home, I scooted over as far as I could from Guy 
and said in a dying-calf voice, “Yes, Mr. Gilchrist.” 

You’d have thought hell had broken loose. Guy lam- 
basted about everybody in the Austin office and said 
I hadn’t done enough for him. But “that Gibb” came 
in for most of his ire. 

“If that Gibb thinks for a second or a fraction of a 
second that I am going to build my office and my ware- 
house and my shops at Van Horn, he’s got another think 
coming ’cause I’m not going to do it.” 


_ fines acid 


After about two or three weeks I saw in the paper 
that District 24 had been allocated so much money for 
construction of district engineer’s office, shops, ware- 
houses, fencing, grading and so forth, on the east side 
of El Paso just where Guy wanted them in the first place. 

How he did it I do not know and I never asked him. 
Because as my daddy used to say, “Don’t ever bother 
a sleeping dog.” 

I’ve talked a little about the man who was my friend 
and neighbor to the west, now I would like to say a few 
words about the man who was my friend and neighbor 
to the east, Mr. A. F. Moursund. 

Once, when I was at Pecos and Moursund was at San 
Angelo, I called him and asked if he would like to ride 
down to College Station with me for the Short Course. 
He said he would, so the next day I picked him up 

When we got down near the east edge of his district, 
we passed a little roadside park, not much bigger than 
your hat. It had the most wonderful crop of sunflowers 
I ever saw. 

I told Moursund: “TI first thought that I would say 
something to Mr. Manigault (DE for the Austin Dis- 
trict) about the wonderful crop of sunflowers he has in 
his roadside park up there but then I decided I would 
say absolutely nothing to Mr. Manigault about the sun- 
flowers because he is particular as all get out about 
anything like that.” 

My passenger said: 
in my district and, by God, that’s my park.” 


“Now listen, George, we're still 


He added, “It'll look different next time you see it.” 

I watched for the little park on our return trip from 
College Station and, sure enough, it looked different. It 
was clean as a hound’s tooth. 


o my way of thinking, Mr. Moursund was one of the 
best liked men who ever worked for the Highway De- 
partment. He believed in treating everybody fair and 
square. Contractors were always glad when they got a 
job in his district because they knew they would get 
every cent coming to them and not one cent more. 

In 1938 I was moved from Pecos to Corpus Christi. 
The roads in the area were mostly concrete and asphalt. 
They were 18 feet wide. The concrete roads were badly 
cracked and very rough, and the asphalt roads were just 
about worn out. 

They had more cooperative commissioners courts in 


the Corpus District than we had in West Texas. The 


people seemed to be anxious for more and better high- 
ways and were glad to help the Highway Department 
any way they could. 

There are two things that stand out in my mind about 
the Corpus Christi District. 

Captain Bailey was district engineer before I came. 
(He was transferred to Del Rio.) Bee County had just 


| struck oil and everybody had paid up his taxes so 


| the commissioners court was in good shape. Captain 
Bailey went before the court and suggested it get 100 
feet of right of way—all the Highway Commission re- 
quired at the time—and to fence this right of way and 
move the pole line back outside the fences. 

After I took over, the commission passed a ruling 
that required a 120-foot right of way before any high- 


way contract could be let. That put Bee County in a 
spot and also put me in one. 

So, I went before the court and made my speech on 
why the right of way should be changed from 100 to 
120 feet. 

After I finished, one of the county commissioners said, 
“Now, Mr. Finley, we will excuse you for the time being. 
We want to discuss this matter among ourselves.” 

I went outside, sat on the steps for a long time. Finally, 
the judge called me in and said, “Well, we have decided 
that we will get you the 120 feet. We will move our 
fences back and pay for the pole lines being moved back 
if you will send a man to obtain this right of way for us 
and write the deeds and see that the fences are moved 
back and that the pole lines are moved back.” 

I thanked him for what the commissioners court had 
done and told him we had a man with considerable ex- 
perience in obtaining right of way and that we’d send 
him up. 


[ee too, during World War II, the Navy 
built a huge base down in Flour Bluff just south of 
Corpus Christi and the population of Corpus just about 
doubled overnight. 

We made a survey for a highway from the main gate 
of the base back to intersect with what is known as the 
Chapman Ranch Road about six miles south of Corpus. 
For some reason, we decided to widen this 18-foot con- 
crete road to 34 feet with shell and cement. 

There was a man named Ben Quinn, who had lived 
in Texas and later moved to Louisiana, who had some of 
those machines that mix shell and cement and pack 
it down. 

We had a lot of trouble locating Quinn. Our tele- 
phoning and telegramming was in vain. 

Then one day I was in my office and I saw a man 
standing in the doorway. I thought it was Quinn and 
asked him, “Where on earth have you been. We’ve wired 
and called all over the country trying to locate you and 
you show up here.” 


“Now wait a minute, brother, wait a minute,” the man 
who wasn’t Quinn after all, told me. 


WIDE OPEN SPACES—Here is some of the territory George Fin- 
ley covered as district engineer. This picture, taken in the late 


twenties, indicates Finley never had that "closed in" feeling. 
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He introduced himself and said he was “a minister of 
the Gospel.” 

“T am taking up a collection for a nondenominational 
chapel or little church to be built on the campus of 
Texas A & M and I just dropped by to see if you wanted 
to give a dollar or so to it.” 

I had my checkbook in my pocket and pulled it out 
and handed to him and said, “Just write in your name 
there and while you are writing in your name, just fill 
in the amount that you think I should give. 

“Well, Brother Finley,” he said, “from the way you 
greeted me when I first came in here, I think about $10 
is enough for you.” 

He filled in $10 and I signed the check, tore it out of 
the book and gave it to him. I have never seen that 
man from that day to this. 

A year or so later I was over at A & M and I ran 
into Mr. Gilchrist and told him about the man collecting 
for the chapel. Gilchrist told me the man got all the 
money he needed and the chapel had been built. “We 


are just tickled to death with it,” he said. He asked if I 
had seen it and when I said I hadn’t, he said, “Well, we'll 
go see it.” 

I felt good just to go in the chapel. It was built along 
simple lines and still had a grand look to it. I told Gibb 
when I came out that I thought the Lord Himself was 
there that day because of the way I felt. 

I worked under four state highway engineers: Bob 
Thompson, Gibb Gilchrist, Julian Montgomery and De- 
witt Greer. All these men were God-loving men, and 
next to their God and their loved ones, I think that they 
loved the highway work better than anything else. 

I will always be glad of the few years that I worked 
for the Texas Highway Department. 

These men that I mentioned above all “failed” the 
first Highway Commission in trying to make the High- 
way Department and Texas highways one of the best 
in the United States, but they succeeded in making the 
Texas Highway Department and Texas highways the 
best in the whole United States. @ 


HISTORIC LOOP 
HAS HISTORY ALL ITS OWN 


“SOMEHOW I always had an eerie 
feeling about this job—35 miles from 
nowhere and knowing you were being 
watched by someone. It kind of reminds 
me of those expeditions looking for the 
Abominable Snowman.” 


21 Years To Complete 


That is how Ben Lednicky, landscape 
architect in Maintenance Operations 
Division, recalls his work on the his- 
toric and _ long-planned 
through the Davis Mountains. 

Today, the 74-mile loop draws thou- 


scenic loop 


sands of visitors each year. It was not 
always so popular. | 

Conceived in 1926 but not completed : 
until the late forties, the loop was once — 
the home and hunting grounds of a 
mysterious hermit. Actually, the area 
he called home was one of the road- 
side parks developed on the loop. | 

The hermit gave Lednicky, other De- — 
partment employes who worked on the | 
loop, and motorists “eerie feelings,” — 
and probably some anxious moments 


VIEW FROM THE LOOP—This is a view of © 
Saw Tooth Mountain from a picnic site in Rock- | 
pile Roadside Park, one of many roadside parks | 
on the Davis Mountains scenic loop. i 

i 


before he mysteriously disappeared. 

_ Apparently the hermit spent most of 
his time in an area that was eventually 
made into Rockpile Park. His crude, 
outdoor cooker and tattered wicker 
chair were there as well as his bed of 
cedar poles and branches. 

_ He struck out for parts unknown when 
work was begun on the park. 

_ “Personally, I never saw the crea- 
ture,” Lednicky said, “but people were 


afraid of him.” 


| The hermit, however, was just one of 


the problems the scenic loop had to 
overcome. 
The loop, officially named the Davis 


Mountains State Park Highway, was be- 
| gun in 1927 as a tourist attraction with 
$10,000 specifically voted by the Texas 
Legislature. State Senator Thomas B. 
Love of Dallas had been a frequent 
visitor in the area and was the first to 
| express the idea for the scenic highway. 
| It was the senator who pushed the reso- 
| lution through the legislature authoriz- 


ing the Highway Department to con- 
struct the loop. 
The right of way, most of it 150 feet 


wide, was obtained gradually from 

» landowners. Construction was intermit- 
/tent, interrupted by legal problems and 
| lack of funds and, finally, by World 
| War II. 


The last sections of the loop were 


| 


| built after the war. Final work was 


completed in June 1947. 

According to the program of the “of- 
ficial opening,” the loop opened after 
“21 years of everlastingly keeping at it 
on the part of local citizens, state offi- 
cials and highway officials.” 

Comprised of State Highways 17, 118 
and 166, the scenic loop passes through 
Davis Mountains State Park, skirts 
Mount Locke on whose summit stands 
the McDonald Observatory, and con- 
tinues past Madera Canyon Roadside 
Park, over Nunn Hill, the Rockpile 
Roadside Park, Skillmans Grove and 
Merrill Roadside Park. 


. 
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DEDICATION SCENE—Fred A. Wemple, member and later ch 


ou 


airman of the Highway Com- 


mission, addresses the crowd that turned out for dedication of the scenic loop June 28, 1947. 
Ceremonies were held at the old army pumphouse north of the grounds of Fort Davis. 


HERMIT'S HANDIWORK—B. B. Bounds, now an engineering technician in Alpine, makes a few 
notes while working on the loop's Rockpile Park. This picture, taken in the late 1940's, contains 
evidence of the hermit who roamed the area. His outdoor cooking rig is lower left and his 
slightly used chair at far right. 


The most spectacular scenery on the 
loop is on the 37-mile stretch from Fort 
Davis to H. O. Hill via the observatory. 
Completing the loop from H. O. Hill to 
Fort Davis is mostly a ride through 
ranch country. 

Fort Davis, one of the loop’s major 


points of interest, was first built in 1854. 
It has been abandoned and reoccupied 
several times in its history. When the 
loop was opened in 1947, much of the 
fort (officially abandoned in 1891) was 
in ruins and remained that way until 
1962 when reconstruction and restora- 


tion began. Working with old photo- 
graphs, plans and other historic docu- _ 
EST POINT ON TEXAS HIGHWAYS Paes ments, National Park Service experts in _ 

THIS ELEVATION 6791. —t—C~S 1963 started the work of restoring and | 


ing the fort. 
- ) W 280 | preserving i 
ELEV. VALLEY a So . — ; In April 1966, Mrs. Lyndon Johnson | 


dedicated the restored fort as a Na- | 
tional Historic Site and called it “a part 
of our national heritage.” 

Fort Davis was the first fort estab- 
lished on the San Antonio to El Paso — 
road. It was a haven to the immigrants, 
freighters, and stagecoaches which tray- 
eled this hazardous, Indian-infested 
route. 

Another of the loop’s attractions is 
the large Davis Mountains State Park. 
Located in a sloping basin among the 


HALF-WAY POINT—H. O. Hill is the halfway point on the loop the way to California from San Antonio once passed at this point 
; with Fort Davis 37 miles away in either direction. Immigrant trains on and parts of the old trail remain in some spots. 
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scenic mountains, the park is a 1,869- 


| acre area which hosts more than 155,000 


| visitors annually. Its major service facil- 


ity is the Indian Lodge, a pueblo style 


hotel. 


The loop’s many roadside parks and 
turnouts were not included in the orig- 
inal plans for the loop. They were an 
afterthought, and most of the major 
ones such as Rockpile and Madera Can- 
yon were completed after the loop of- 
ficially opened in 1947. Most were built 
by the Department as special mainte- 
nance jobs. 


In addition to numerous roadside 
parks and a variety of historic hills, 
canyons, and mountains, the loop offers 
tourists personal glimpses of the past. 
Perhaps the most famous of these is a 
signature carved boldly in a huge piece 
of rock. The carving was discovered by 
Department workmen in 194] near 
Rockpile Park. 

Expert examination revealed the sig- 
nature was that of renowned Indian 
fighter Kit Carson. After the signature 
is the date, December 25, 1839. Since 
there was a substantial Indian camp in 


the area at that time and Carson was 
known to follow the path of the Indian, 
it is likely he spent some time there. 

The Indians left behind their own 
signature in the form of paintings on 
many of the rocks. Some of the rocks 
hold a mystery as strange as the hermit 
who once lived among them. 

A number of boulders are polished 
all over as smooth as a waxed table top, 
or, as one Department employe put it, 
“as slick as a baby’s bottom.” No one 
has been able to explain how they got 
that way. 


— 


s the Texas Highway Department 
begins its second 50 years, mainte- 
nance operations tops the list as the 
largest single item on each year’s budget 


—and more than half the Department’s 


17,000 employes work in some form of 
maintenance. 

When the Highway Department was 
created in 1917, maintenance was not 
the Department’s concern. It was the 
task of each county to maintain state 
highways. Yet the Highway Department 
assumed the responsibilities of mainte- 
nance on January 1, 1924. How this 
came about, and the difficulties faced 
by the Department in those early years 
make a story worth remembering. 

Less than five years after it began 
operations, the Highway Department was 
faced with what might well have been 
termed “survive and prevail.” Although 
the Department, in cooperation with the 
counties, was building many new miles 
of highways, there was no adequate 
maintenance of those roads. 


In the spring of 1923 the Texas Leg- | 


islature proposed a constitutional amend- 
ment that would take maintenance out 
of county hands and turn over all main- 
tenance functions to the Highway De- 
partment. Newspapers proclaimed, “Vote 
for the constitutional amendment and 
help pull Texas out of the mud.” 
Speaking before the Texas Highway 
Association in Dallas early in 1923, 
Lieutenant Governor T. W. Davidson 
said, “The needs of this state require a 
methodical and systematic maintenance 
of roads. There is no such thing as 
a permanent road—except one perma- 


nently maintained. The average county 


Patching (left) between concrete pavement and 
asphalt-covered shoulders in 1958 on US 67 east 


of Greenville. Semi-Skilled Laborer James H. 
Paden mops on the asphalt. 


Excavation (right) for widening culvert founda- 
tion was still being made with pick and shovel 
in 1940. Highway Department maintenance men 
are shown working on this culvert on US 83 
(Cameron County) in the Rio Grande Valley. 


of this state is unable to properly main- 
tain its highways.” Davidson added that 
if the people passed the constitutional 
amendment, the legislation “will take its 


place in the forefront of all constructive 


legislation in the recent history of 
Texas.” 


_ Davidson foresaw an annual budget 


between $8 million and $12 million for 
proper maintenance. The state would 
need to set aside about $200 per mile 


| each year for maintenance of state high- 


ways. (Actually, the first year of state 


maintenance, 1924, cost $4.5 million. By 


1927 the figure had almost doubled, to 
$8.5 million.) 

— Davidson advocated using “a large 
percentage of the state convicts on the 


highways of Texas. . . . My plan would 


be to organize them into units of 50 


TENANCE 


and how it grew 


or 100, and to construct portable camps 
that can be moved like circus outfits 
from point to point along the highways 
of the state, either on railroad work cars 
or auto trucks as the case may require. 

“Let the state prison system select and 
lease to the Highway Department: of 
Texas 500 or 1,000 able-bodied convicts. 
The lease price paid for these convicts 
can be used to offset so much of the 
federal aid, and thus secure more money 
for road building.” 

Using convicts for road work had 
been proposed by numerous persons be- 
fore Davidson, including many who were 
concerned that convicts lacked sufficient 
fresh air and exercise. But such a sys- 
tem was never adopted by the people. 

In the fall of 1923 the people of Texas 


voted in favor of the constitutional 


amendment, and the Highway Depart- 
ment was in the maintenance business. 

The Texas Highway Bulletin, a maga- 
zine published under direction of the 
Department, editorialized about the 
state’s assumption of highway mainte- 
nance: “This step was not taken, how- 
ever, until the county system had been 
given a thorough trial, and not until the 
legislature and the people of Texas were 
thoroughly convinced that they could 
never have a connected system of im- 
proved highways under the county sys- 
tem. The people of Texas want and 
need a good system of highways well 
constructed and properly maintained. 
They are demanding adequate highway 
facilities.” 

To provide the adequately maintained 
highway facilities the people demanded, 
the Department took two steps late in 
1923. First of all, the number of di- 
visions of the Department was increased 
from eight to 16. According to State 
Highway Engineer Gibb Gilchrist, the 
new divisions were set up so that each 
division engineer would be responsible 
for about 1,000 miles of highway. 

Then in December 1923 the Depart- 


Dimmit County back in the early thirties. 


A wire broom drag distributes crushed stone on cut back asphalt to resurface Highway 85 in 


The Highway Department used as many men as possible during the depression. This maintenance 
crew is resurfacing a section of US 81! at Temple. 


Keeping highways clear of snow and ice is an important part of maintenance. Division Engineer 
D. M. Puckett said it was 10 degrees on January 18, 1930, when this "E-Z Lift Power Maintainer’ 
was clearing snow from Highway 5 in Wichita County four miles west of lowa Park. 
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ment called for closed bids on mainte- 
nance equipment. From the numbers of 
various items needed, it is evident that 
the Department was beginning a monu- 
mental task: 270 tractors, 450 trucks 
of various sizes, 500 four-foot fresnos, 
1,000 drags were among the pieces of 
equipment listed. At the same time the 
Department took bids on materials with 
which to build 1,000 “improved Wiscon- 
sin road drags”—lumber, facing plates, 
angle braces, structural and scrap steel, 
and grader blades, assorted nuts, bolts 
and washers. 

The. following month, January 1924, 
the Texas Highway Department assumed 
full responsibility for maintenance of an 
estimated 17,000 miles of highways. 

“Estimated” is the proper word; no 
one agrees on the number of miles of 
highway there were in Texas at that 
time. No accurate measurements had 
been made, and estimates usually varied 
from 16,000 to 18,000 miles. One au- 
thoritative estimate in 1924 (in the 
Texas Highway Bulletin) set the number 
at 18,000 miles, yet the miles given in a 
breakdown by type of surface in August 
1928 totaled little more than 16,000: 
96 miles of concrete, 1,060 miles of 
asphalt, 5,000 of gravel, shell or stone, 
and about 10,000 of dirt. 

The Department began by taking over 
maintenance in counties where it was 
not up to standards, leasing equipment 
needed and hiring men and teams to 
handle the work. In other counties where 
satisfactory maintenance was being done 
by the local authorities, they were al- 
lowed to continue even though the ulti- 
mate responsibility was the state’s. 

Thus the Department proceeded cau- 
tiously with its maintenance program, 
“profiting by the experience of other 


states, and taking as few chances as_ 


possible.” 

There were less than a dozen counties 
out of the 254 which were unwilling to 
cooperate with the Department. A few 
protested and turned to the courts to 
have the amendment declared unconsti- 
tutional or invalid. But most of the citi- 
zens of these counties were “in favor of 


df 


giving the Highway Department a rea- 
sonable length of time to succeed or 
fail.” 

In the words of one Dallas County 


Commissioner: “May God bless their 
souls if they fail in their task,” because 
the counties would be free to pass the 


buck. 


A. editorial in the Nacogdoches 
Herald praised the Department’s main- 
tenance efforts in the spring of 1924: 
“The Highway Department took these 
‘toads over January 1 in an almost im- 
\passable condition, and in the short 
‘space of four months, has placed every 
‘mile of the system in excellent shape 
for travel. . . . Constant dragging will 
keep our roads in shape for constant 


| travel. The road drag is beyond question 


the most economical and most effective 


|All Division (District) 3 maintenance personnel posed on courthouse steps 
in Wichita Falls in September 1929. Division Engineer D. M. Puckett is 


piece of road machinery known to man. 


... It is safe to say, even at this junc- 
ture, that so long as our highways are 
dragged, constantly dragged—dragged 
after every rain, dragged in season and 
out of season, that we will have roads 
passable at all times. The drag is the 
thing! It smooths the ruts, fills up the 
chug holes and the mud holes, levels the 
humps, the bumps, and makes for com- 
fort, convenience, economy and good in 
every way. The drag is the thing! Keep 
it moving, boys. The public is with you.” 
The job of state maintenance engineer 
was a big one, but in the words of 
Gibb Gilchrist “they had a big man to 
plan and organize it—Leo Ehlinger.” 
The maintenance man’s tradition of 
hard work, self-sacrifice, and help to 
motorists in all kinds of weather began 
early. Said Gilchrist, “On some unim- 
proved highways where short impassable 


in center, top row. Section Foreman Holland Eggleston is second from 
right, second row, and man on his right is a state auditor from Austin. 


stretches are in evidence after rainy 
seasons, maintenance forces have been 
instructed to employ teams to pull ve- 
hicles through these places without 
charge.” Gilchrist told the public there 
was to be no tipping team drivers for 
this service. 

“We realize that the public will judge 
the Highway Department by the mainte- 
nance men and patrolmen with whom 
they will come in daily contact,” wrote 
Gilchrist. “Instructions have gone out to 
these men that we are going to conduct 
this vast undertaking in the same man- 
ner in which any efficient commercial 
enterprise is operated. In other words, 
we want work and not brag. We want 
our men in these counties to be doers 
and not talkers. We want to be informed 
of any case where any worker employed 
by this Department gives the impression 
that he is retained for any other purpose 
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than to give the best that is in him to 
the service for which he is employed. 
. . . All employees have been instructed 
that they must be courteous to the pub- 
lic at all times.” 

In a few short months after the De- 
partment began its maintenance opera- 
tions, the public’s acceptance was re- 
flected in editorials throughout the state. 

An editorial from the Giddings News 
in the spring of 1924: 

“The editor motored to Austin and 
returned Friday. The highways are in 
the best state of repairs they ever were, 
due to the State Highway Commission 
authorizing their upkeep and directing 
their maintenance. The ditches are dug 
out, the surplus rock has been removed, 
the embankments are widened and the 
‘chug holes’ are being filled in. Work- 
men are busy along the highway filling 
in the low places, hauling gravel and 
repairing the bad spots. 

“As soon as the State Highway Com- 
mission gets through fighting in the 
courts for its existence (as all other big 
matters seemingly had to do), there 
will be a better day for highways over 
the state, and also for the motorists who 
have been paying the special highway 


tax.” 


F om Texaco Tips: “When the State 
Highway Department took over the 
maintenance of state highways a short 
time ago, we were rather dubious con- 
cerning the results they would get and 
this feeling was shared by practically 
everyone having anything to do with 
highway work. 

“We were badly fooled and we enjoy 
being fooled that way. It seems that 
every road in the state has been im- 
proved to some extent and some roads 
have been improved at least one hundred 
per cent. We are not referring to new 
roads built but to old -roads which were 
rough and badly worn and which are 
now smooth and passable in all weather. 
And all this has been done in a few 
months with a small organization. 

“In our humble opinion the Mainte- 
nance Division of the Highway Depart- 
ment has already been worth all that 
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Dragging SH 5 between Nocona and Ringgold (east of Wichita Falls) 
A Cat 60 tractor pulls the drag as it in turn pulls dirt out of the bi 
off the road surface. The drag operator has many wheels to turn to anc 
so that the proper amount of dirt is drawn into the proper place 


is just another of many kinds of problems maintenance crews have to fa 
this problem is rare today, thanks to improved highway construction. 


A building all our own! This is the first state-owned maintenance office 
built about 1928 or ‘29. The maintenance crew includes from left, A. J. 
Mahlman, O. W. Nichols, W. F. Denson, maintenance foreman since 1952 
E. L. Wiederhold, and J. Z. Ramsey, maintenance foreman from 19: ah 


nance man pours hot tar into expansion 
hway in District 13 to seal subgrade. This 
hen there were still ox carts on highways. 


the State Highway Department has cost 
the State of Texas since its organization. 
We don’t know where most of the credit 
belongs, whether to Leo Ehlinger, Gibb 
Gilchrist, or Bob Hubbard and the mem- 
bers of the Highway Commission. We 
rather think they are all in it.” 

In September 1924 Gilchrist reported 
that the state had been divided into 16 
divisions, each containing slightly more 
than 1,000 miles of state highways. A 
division engineer was in charge of con- 
struction and maintenance in each di- 
vision. Two maintenance superintendents 
in each division were in control of 
about 500 miles each. Agreements had 
been made with counties to lease equip- 
ment or to contract work, and as agree- 
ments ran out the Department gradually 
made the transition from county to state 
control. 

“The State Highway Department is a 
nonpolitical body,” Gilchrist declared. 
“We are trying to conduct our business 
as the best thinking people of Texas 
would have it conducted; that is, along 
the best business lines.” The state high- 
way engineer warned Department em- 
ployes against entering into any local 
political fight, or any “controversy not 
connected with their work on state high- 
ways.” 


A. the end of the first full year of 
state maintenance, Maintenance Engi- 
neer Leo Ehlinger said the Department 
had spent $4.5 million. 

“However, this is _ insufficient,” 
claimed Ehlinger, “to maintain the en- 
tire mileage to the extent of entirely 
preserving the investment.” 

The Department had about 3,000 men 
working in maintenance at this time. 
Ehlinger estimated it would take at least 
$7 million a year to maintain “this 
vast highway system” (about 16,000 
miles; today’s mileage: 68,000) and to 
“replace material worn off from year to 
year.” 

“Traffic wears material off of our 
gravel, stone, shell and caliche roads 
that will cost $2.5 million per year to 


replace.” He pronounced the Depart- 
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Section Foreman Holland Eggleston (standing) and his maintenance crew with equipment shown here: Holt and Monarch tractors, two Fordson | 
donned white shirts in 1924 for a formal portrait with their maintenance tractors with maintainers (8-foot blades), White truck, and Model T 
machines at Bowie. The crew served Clay, Montague, and Cooke counties touring car which belonged to Eggleston. 


ment’s first year a success and said the 
people of Texas were heartily in favor 
of state maintenance as opposed to 
county maintenance. 

But politics reared its ugly head in 
the fall elections of 1924, Mrs. Fergu- 
son’s regime brought on scandal that 


Leo Ehlinger, the father of Highway Department 
maintenance (left), his wife, and Bert Weather- 
by pose during banquet in Brownwood. Ehlinger 
was the first maintenance engineer for the 
Department and is credited with organizing 
maintenance procedures still followed by the 
Department. He later served as district en- 
gineer in Brownwood, from 1932-1951. 


This maintenance barn for Stowell and Chambers counties (1939) sits on from the roof truss that warned of "No Loafing," such as this Port 
one acre that cost $200. And the barn was likely to have a sign hanging Lavaca and Calhoun Counties section warehouse had in 1937. 
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efforts. Gibb Gilchrist resign 


aid. 


threatened to wreck all the epart: 
after she took office. In 1925 1 
of Public Roads withdr 


after the elections of 1926, R. 
son was selected state highway 


= 7 a 


Maintenance "gang" pulls noxious weeds on Highway 41 right of way, will eat the new growth (of weeds) where given an opportunity. | do not 
Real County, 1936. Maintenance Engineer J. B. Early wrote Division know whether we should encourage owners to test this by turning sheep 
Engineer W. D. Dockery: "Il am told by an experienced rancher that sheep on the road. ...1 do not believe the sheep should be left overnight." 


“One of the soundest policies of the 
Department, the budgeting of its funds 
and careful adherence to advance pro- 
gramming of its work, had its beginning 
in the spring of 1927. As a result, there 
have been no deficiencies of funds 
or inability to pay Departmental ac- 
counts promptly.” 


_ Litter was a headache even in 1935, when Dis- 

trict Engineer George Garrett (right) read the 
following in The Plainsman: “Engineer Garrett's 
clean-up squad picked up 2,000 empty pint 
whiskey bottles alongside state highways in 
Lubbock County (in two months). His findings 
are eye-opening to those interested in this last 
great stand of prohibition-by-statute." 


Maintenance of heavily traveled highways dropped off during World Solid-tire graders were the order of the day. F. C. Carter, father of 
War II. US 75 in Grayson County near Van Alstyne a few years after the Sylvan Carter who works for the Department at Lamesa, poses with his 
war shows the result of the enforced neglect. road grader circa 1930. 
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For several years World War | surplus trucks and assorted equipment 
were rebuilt for the Highway Department in this shop at Camp Mabry. 


The entire Maintenance Division was 
reorganized, bringing about greater effi- 
ciency, increasing morale to a “point 
whereby the salary received has become 
a secondary consideration, and _ the 
economy and perfection of the work 
done is of prime importance.” Ehlinger 
said employes had come to realize that 
holding their jobs depended not on who 
their friends were but upon “their hon- 
esty, efficiency and knowledge of the 
work to be performed.” 

After reorganization of the Depart- 
ment in 1927, maintenance operations 
enjoyed a slow, steady evolution of road 
improvements and traffic services. 

When Gilchrist resigned in 1937, he 
wrote a 257-page history of the Depart- 
ment and its organization and accom- 
plishments under his direction. He listed 
these traffic services and functions as 
having been started under his leadership 
or having grown under it: directional 
and caution signing, logging of changes 
to the highway system, highway maps 
to show changes, improvement and 
maintenance of roadside parks, sanitary 
patrol of highways, magnetic nail pick- 
ers, use of closed bids and requisitions 
for all maintenance material; issuance 
of permits for overweight and oversize 
loads, fire prevention along rights of 
way, and special assistance to traffic in 
construction zones and during flooding. 

In the years between Department ref- 
ormation and World War II, great 
strides were made in maintenance prac- 
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tices and in types of equipment, although 
the use of manpower was stressed during 
the depression years. 

From its beginning the Department 
had always used hot mix asphalt and 
ageregate. But between 1930 and 1934 
engineers experimented with cold mix 
asphaltic concrete, and reached the con- 
clusion it was no longer necessary to 
use hot mix for all surfacing and patch- 
ing. 

“Such methods,” said Gilchrist, “Elim- 
inated the costly and clumsy practice of 
using a large amount of heating equip- 
ment, and also the necessity for traffic 
curing of the applied material.” He es- 
timated the Department saved 20 per 
cent of total costs for this type work, 
while providing a smooth-riding, fin- 
ished surface. 


This photo of the shop gang was made in 1926 by John Blocker, and 
belongs to C. J. "Red" Collin, former shops foreman at Camp Hubbard. 


Allen J. Dooley, retired maintenance — 
have 
worked on the first asphalt experiments” 


foreman from Corsicana, may 


conducted in the Department. He was 


working in Collin County of District 18 
when Resident Engineer Aubrey B. 
Griffin had Dooley bring him samples’ 


of every kind of gravel in the county. 


Dooley said he eventually turned up 


more than 50 yards of material. 


Dooley worked with a crew mixing — 
melted asphalt with the gravel, mixing — 
batches on boards with shovels, turning — 
it until the gravel was well coated. After 
six months they had found the best 


proportions and types of gravel. — 


A short time later the district acquired © 
a pug mill and “we went into the plant 


mix business in a big way.” Dooley 


said they used the old pug mill through 


This 7 by 7 by 60-foot reinforced concrete culvert on SH 320 built in Falls County in 1942 comes | 
under the maintenance betterment category. Oil field sucker rods were used for reinforcing. 


the thirties. Men on the crew referred 
to the machine as “Black Annie the 
Man-Killer.” 


Eventually commercial companies got 


interested in manufacturing plant mix, . 


and the Department discontinued its 
operations. 

Gilchrist claims maintenance of shoul- 
ders and ditches was revolutionized be- 
tween 1927 and 1937. From 1927 to 
1930 maintenance men used tractors and 
graders to pull the dirt from ditches to 
fill holes on the shoulders. This practice 
was discontinued because it accelerated 
erosion, increasing maintenance costs. 
From 1931 through 1937 more than 50 


| per cent of the large tractor and grader 


equipment was retired. Those still in use 
in 1937 were being used for dragging 
unpaved roads or for widening roadbeds. 


| Funds saved were used to plant grass, 
| build ditch retards and gravel shoulders. 


Extensive terracing work was begun 
during this period. 
Department engineers realized in the 


_ thirties that increased speed on 18-foot 


paved highways with soft shoulders was 
causing a traffic hazard. Stabilized 
shoulders were needed for equal traction 


on all wheels when a speeding car left 
the highway. The problem became so 
acute that 10 per cent of the 1937-38 
‘maintenance budget was earmarked for 
|) correction of this design shortcoming 
_and for related problems. 


In 1931 the only “buildings” the Department owned in District 5 were these rolling ones. That's 
Maintenance Foreman Fred Moore on the right and Mike Petteway near the trailer. 


By the mid-1930’s the Department had 
set up its own sign plating plant. In the 
late twenties the state purchased em- 
bossed metal signs with baked enamel 
surfaces. But these signs rusted so com- 
pletely in less than three years that 
more than half of them had to be re- 
conditioned. 

Before 1930 stripes were painted only 
on concrete highways and this was done 
simply to cover the irregular construc- 
tion joint. Striping had nothing to do 
with safety. But in 1930 engineers rec- 
ognized the center stripe as a safety 
feature and began an extensive cam- 
paign to paint white stripes on all high- 
ways. In the late thirties the Department 
went to a raised asphalt stripe, but 
eventually returned to paint. This time 


it was mixed to specifications from 
Materials and Tests Division. (Today 
paint is bought by a formula worked 
out by K. K. Moore, paint engineer in 
Materials and Tests.) 

In 1937 these maintenance tasks were 
listed as “special and extraordinary”: 
seal coats, surface treatments, painting 
bridges, flattening slopes and ditches, 
graveling shoulders, repairing super- 
structures of larger bridges, and flood 
damage repairs. 

Mowing around mail box supports on 
rural highways presented a costly prob- 
lem before the Department took over 
the erection and maintenance of mail 
box posts in the thirties. It all began 
when one district cut up used wooden 
guard rails for mail box supports and 


In 1928 the maintenance "barn" in Dallas was 
under Houston Street Viaduct. Man on left is 
T. S. Reeves, now shop foreman III; former em- 
ploye Sherman Berry, middle, is a partner in 
Berry Brothers Machinery Company in Dallas 
today; and Melvin L. Smith, shop foreman IV, 
has been in charge of shops in Dallas since 1929. 


To remove damaged concrete on SH 79 at Little Wichita River bottom in Archer County in 1931, 
maintenance men use one-half stick of dynamite at the corner of each slab and break up remainder 


mounted them on concrete bases, making 
mail boxes portable. They could be 
moved easily when the time came for 
maintenance crews to mow the right 
of way. The district’s ingenuity was 
made a state-wide standard. 

Today the Department still supplies 
posts and paints them, but they are 
buried in the ground. With modern 
mowers grass can be cut around a post 
without damaging it. 

Another duty of the Maintenance 
Division was publishing a map of the 
highway system. The map printed in 
1927 was made up of a series of straight 
lines between cities and did not show 
actual highway location or distances. In 
1936 the Department published a special 
map for the Texas Centennial. This map 
did show route locations and distances 
accurately, and in addition publicized 
Texas resources, history, scenery, and 
recreational facilities. More than 100 
pictures were printed on the back and 
face of the map. 


[., July 1929 a state law setting. a 
fee for vehicles on the highways that 
exceeded a certain size or weight be- 
came effective. Responsibility for ad- 
ministering the law was delegated to 
the Maintenance Division. Although 
size and weight limits have been in- 
creased since 1929, the cost of single- 
trip permits has remained the same, $5. 

Maintenance took on added impor- 
tance during World War II when short- 
ages of men, equipment and material 
precluded construction of new highways. 
In some cases, roadbeds were built but 
no asphalt was available for surfacing 
(Asphalt Black had gone to war), 
making more problems for the mainte- 
nance crews. 

From 1948 on, maintenance equip- 
ment manufacturers began to build for 
highway department needs. The Texas 
Highway Department helped this trend 
along with suggested design changes and 
ideas for new equipment. The Depatt- 
ment needed mechanization as it had 
never needed it before. 

With passage of the Colson-Briscoe 
Act of 1949, the Department really went 
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Is my hat on straight? Fierce maintenance men pause from their labors at the Walker County 
maintenance barn in 1935. Standing left to right, unidentified, Ben Wolverton, E. V. Kennedy, N. L. 
Lowry, Sam Sowell, Joe Slott, Pat Bobbitt. Seated from left, W. Hall, L. L. Boney, Raymond Batson, 
unidentified, J. W. Smith. 


into the farm to market road business. 
More than 35,000 miles of these roads 
have been added to the state system 
since 1949, 

Even with the increased mileage, to- 
day a county maintenance crew with 
no more men than one in the thirties 
can maintain, in better condition, about 
four times as many miles of highways. 

In 1967 more than half the Depart- 
ment’s 17,000 employes are working in 
some form of maintenance operations. 
The basic tasks of the maintenance men 
have changed little since the 1930’s. 
Small construction jobs within the dis- 
tricts have been added. Maintenance 
Operations Division has control of all 
signing including that on Interstate 


highways. The division contracts paint- 
ing of all bridges along the seacoast. 


(The Port Arthur-Orange and Corpus 
Christi Harbor bridges are painted 


constantly. ) 


In 1950, shortly after the revolution 
began in maintenance equipment, J. A. 
Waller was appointed chief engineer of _ 


Maintenance Operations Division. 
Waller points with pride to several 


innovations in the division’s operations — 


since the fifties. For example, two-way 
radio networks were established in all 
districts during that decade. These net- 
works are invaluable in everyday mainte- 
nance and are vital during inclement 
weather and in times of crisis. Highway 
beautification, long a Texas tradition in 
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| This beautiful new warehouse and shops building was constructed about 1925 by Potter County 


| for District 4. Of course, the Department did not have much equipment to put in it. 


1) Highway maintenance men operated this ferry across Lake Marble Falls on Highway 66 (Burnet 

County) for more than a year in 1935-36 while a washed out bridge was being replaced. Before 
| the modified 1929 Chevrolet (left) was installed, the ferry was hand pulled acrass the lake, and 
: all passengers were expected to help, according to District 14 Assistant D. E. Mulkey Owens. 


‘which maintenance men have played a 
major role, has been stepped up in the 
| | past several years. 

| Research activities within the division 
| have also been stepped up. Heavier traf- 
| fic—both in numbers and weight—de- 
|mand new maintenance methods. For 
| instance, Waller points to the relatively 
/new method of road and bridge repairs 
| using epoxy and polyester. And Main- 
|tenance Operations Division presently 
| is conducting a research project to de- 
termine the causes and cure for bridge 
deck deterioration. 

| The buildings and real estate section 
| of Maintenance Operations Division, es- 
|tablished in 1952, is responsible for 


|design and construction supervision of 


| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
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| 
| : 
| 
| 
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all buildings for the Highway Depart- 
ment, including district offices, regional 
warehouses, resident engineers’ offices 
and maintenance section offices and 
tourist bureaus. A recently added duty 
is design of comfort stations for safety 
rest areas. This section was also respon- 
sible for complete modernization of 
Camp Hubbard facilities. 

Under Waller’s supervision, all district 
offices have been rebuilt or modernized, 
except for two. Plans are underway for 
a new building at San Angelo and for 
renovation of the office at Del Rio. 

Mowing right of way has become one 
of the major tasks in highway maiate- 
nance. While the addition of thousands 
of miles of farm roads has increased 


maintenance costs, Waller points out 
that today’s major maintenance prob- 
lems are brought about by controlled 
access highways and their huge inter- 
changes. 

“Some of our interchanges may con- 
tain as much as 100 acres,” says Waller. 
“This requires a lot of mowing, a lot 
of litter pickup.” Urban sections of con- 
trolled access highways average $10,000 
a year for maintenance. Light mainte- 
nance on all state highways this year 
averaged $944 per mile and will cost an 
estimated $1,089 next year. Farm roads 
average $746 per mile. 

Waller believes former Highway Com- 
mission Member R. J. Potts suggested 
the term “light maintenance” to include 
right of way mowing, litter pickup, 
highway patching, and signing. Light 
construction work, such as widening 
small bridges, comes under “betterment” 
classification. Safety work comes under 
a third category and is budgeted sep- 
arately. 


Teta! cost of all maintenance opera- 
tions between 1927 and 1937 was $103,- 
264,946. The budget for next year alone 
calls for spending $103,793,224. This 
includes administrative costs and opera- 
tion of the Baytown-LaPorte tunnel and 
ferries between Port Bolivar and Gal- 
veston Island. Approximately $459,000 
is earmarked for maintenance of mov- 
able bridges. 

In 1936 the total regular maintenance 
budget for the state was $7.5 million. 
Next year District 12 alone will spend 
about $9 million. 

Maintenance is a never ending battle 
to keep highways open, to keep them 
operating as design engineers intended. 

As more miles of highways are added 
to the system each year, the maintenance 
tasks and problems will continue to 
grow. Although highways are designed 
to withstand tremendous loads over 
many years, they will not last without 
proper maintenance. That’s as it should 
be. In the words of Lieutenant Governor 
T. W. Davidson in 1923: “There js no 
such thing as a permanent road—except 
one permanently maintained.” & 
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HEN THOMAS STEWART traded 
his long-handled, sharp pointed 
shovel for a short-handled No. 2 scoop 
in 1934, he was in real high cotton. 
“We thought we were really moving 
a lot of dirt when we got those scoops,” 
recalls Stewart, now maintenance fore- 
man in San Saba County, District 23. 
Until after World War II, the No. 2 
scoop with a man on the end of it was 
the prime earth mover for the Highway 
Department. Today the front end loader 
has replaced it. The front end loader can 
fill in three to five minutes a dump 
truck that it used to take six men about 
30 minutes to fill with scoops. 
Maintenance tasks had to become 
mechanized if the men were to keep 
pace with the burgeoning highway sys- 
tem. For example, Stewart said there 
were only 65 miles of highways in his 
county back in the thirties, and 12 men 
maintained those miles. Today there are 
180 miles and 10 men can handle all 


the work. It is possible because of mod- 
ern equipment. 

_ “My men would think it something 
terrible if they had to do anything by 
_ hand today,” says Stewart, who remem- 
bers how sore and completely exhausted 
he was after a day’s work with the 
_ scoop. 

_ What little machinery the Department 
_ had in the twenties and thirties was a 
physical experience just to operate. 
Larkin Cleveland, maintenance fore- 
_man in Brownwood, said the old solid- 
_tire maintainer (motor grader) was 
hard to steer. The driver had to keep 
turning the wheel all the time to steer 
_ it, and the wheel was mounted so high 
| the driver often hit himself in the chin. 
' The motor grader was called a main- 
‘ tainer in the old days because it was 
/used mostly for keeping the ditches 
) scraped clean. 

But the great revolution in mainte- 
nance equipment has come since 1948, 


says John Nations, head of Equipment 
and Procurement Division. It is Nations’ 
job to get the best equipment at the 
best price for the men in the field. 

“If we were using the same equip- 
ment we were using in 1948, we’d have 
to have about twice as many employes 
as we have now. We had to have better 
equipment, that’s all there was to it.” He 
claims equipment efficiency has quad- 
rupled since World War II. 

Nations believes nothing has changed 
in the Highway Department so dras- 
tically in the last 50 years as the equip- 
ment the men use. 

Equipment manufacturers have had 
to keep pace with highway needs, says 
Nations. Many equipment innovations 
have been made by highway department 
employes throughout the nation and the 
manufacturers have adapted them. 

Nations cites the front end loader as 
perhaps the greatest achievement in the 
highway equipment field. 


“It has allowed our maintenance men 
to accomplish more work in less time.” 

Before World War II, Nations or- 
dered as many as 200 gross of No. 2 
scoops a year. Today he orders about 30 
gross a year. 

“When our men returned from the 
war, they didn’t want a shovel any- 
more.” 

Nations says the whole concept of 
road building has changed, too. The 
design engineer thinks not only of mov- 
ing traffic faster and safer but also of 
building in preventive maintenance. 

Nations is the man who adopted the 
color for maintenance equipment that 
is standard nationwide today—‘“Texas 
Highway Yellow.” 

“In 1950 we selected the Coca-Cola 
or Armour yellow to use on all our 
equipment. Texas was the first state to 
use that particular shade of yellow. Soon 
it became known as “Texas Highway 
Yellow,’ and today it is standard for 


1 BREAD AND BUTTER TOOLS—These are probably the three most important machines used in 
highway maintenance today—the motor grader(top right), the front end loader (far left) and 
the dump truck (above). Today's grader has a 125-hp engine (compared to 50 hp for old ma- 
chines), power controls and steering, a heated cab, cushioned seat, and can grade to a fine line. 
The Department did not have front end loaders until after World War Il. "We couldn't build and 
| maintain our roads as economically as we do today without the front end loader,’ says Equipment 

and Procurement Director John Nations. The loader has I'/4, to I'/2 cubic yard capacity. The De- 

partment's dump truck is classed as one of the safest in the world, thanks to innovations developed 


by the Department's own men. 
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COMPLETE SERVICE—Modern shops in every district, like this one in Brownwood, guarantee 
complete maintenance of equipment. Equipment and Procurement Division sets guidelines for 
shop operation. 


LITTER PICKER UPPER—In an effort to keep pace with the litter problem, the Department is 
constantly trying new machines. The latest is the Can Gobbler. With a six-yard capacity, it pulver- 
izes grass and bottles, and crushes cans. Two other makes of litter machines are being tested. 


LONG ARM—Before the slope mower, there were four to six fatal 
accidents a year when tractors turned over while mowing slopes. There 
have been no deaths with the slope mower. The driver sits on level 
pavement and mower mounted on arm reaches up or down to do the job. 


maintenance equipment in all cities, 
counties and states. The National Bur- 
eau of Standards, Department of Com- 
merce, lists highway yellow among its 
standards.” 


John Waller, chief engineer of Main- 
tenance Operations Division, said main- 
tenance crews had to have the proper 
equipment to keep up with highway 
maintenance. 

“Our men have to move on these 
freeways. For patching, or whatever, 
we must get on there and get off be- 
cause it’s dangerous to remain for 
long.” 

Waller said the Department has come 
from a small paint striping cart, pushed 
by a man on foot, to a big truck that 
can run all day and put down two yel- 
low lines and one white one simultan- 
eously. 

“We are presently experimenting with 
a 40-second quick dry paint. This will 
save a lot of money in flagging time and 
it will be safer for our men.” 


He added the Department has also 


conducted a lot of research on plant 
control. The use of chemicals is now a 
big item in the maintenance budget, and 
the cost has grown “tremendously in 
the last four or five years.” 


NEW MOWER—Front-mounted mowers, with rear steering for a shorter 
turning radius and better control, are now being used around shrubs 
and trees where beautification planting is involved. 


{ 


Today the Department is buying spe- 
cialized equipment it never bought be- 
fore, said Nations. For example, the De- 


partment is trying a new front-mounted, 


_rear-steer mower for mowing around 
_ shrubs and trees. There is a need for 
_ such equipment now because of the ex- 
panded beautification program. Since 
_ mowing is one of the biggest items in 
the maintenance budget, it comes in for 
a lot of study. “In 1948 mowers had 
_ only six-foot blades and moved slowly. 
_ Now the Department machines cut a 15 
to 18-foot swath at a time and the 
machine moves much faster.” Improved 
slope mowers with flail-type heads elim- 
inate throwing rocks and other objects 
| onto the roadway or into a passing 
| vehicle. 

_ “Right now one man can mow eight 
_ acres an hour. In 1948 we could mow 
_ only one acre per hour. If we were still 
| moving that slow, you wouldn’t be able 
'to see the countryside for the sun- 
_ flowers.” 

| Nations said the Department is now 
_ testing three litter machines—machines 
| that pick up litter, grind up glass bot- 
| tles, and flatten tin cans at the rate of 
| eight acres per hour. 

A new machine, the Snooper, can be 
‘used for checking and also painting 
| bridges. It is a truck with a long arm 
| that has a work platform on the end for 
| workers to stand on. Four of these ma- 
| chines will travel over the state. 

The Department has a hydroseeder 
for slope grass planting. The machine 
sprays seed, mulch, and fertilizer to- 
gether. Nations says several of these 
machines are in constant use. When 
seeds were scattered by hand, birds ate 
Ba lot of them, and water and wind 
7 eliminated others before they could take 
hold. 

Nations said it takes a highly skilled 
® motor grader operator to do fine grad- 

| ing required on a base course just be- 
| fore application of pavement surface. 
) He said the Department soon will have 
| graders that can do the work auto- 
| matically. The resident engineer can set 
the grader for the desired grade line 


THE SNOOPER—The Department's latest machine allows close inspection of bridge beams and 
columns and repairs made in complete safety. Note two men on scaffolding under bridge. Equip- 


ment and Procurement Division furnishes four Snoopers that Maintenance Operations Division 


schedules for work. 


and the driver will only have to steer it. 

Another important change Nations 
points to with pride is the upgrading 
of motor graders with cabs. 

“As late as 1947 motor graders had 
no cabs for the drivers. Then cabs were 
added. Now the cabs have heaters.” 

By 1975, why not air conditioned 
cabs? Many maintenance engineers 
think an operator’s efficiency between 
two and five on a hot summer afternoon 
could be increased 50 per cent with air 
conditioned cabs. 

When the Highway Department began 
maintenance operations in 1924, it listed 
among its “rolling” maintenance equip- 
ment 270 tractors, 450 trucks, 500 
fresnos, and at least 1,000 drags. This 
year about 17,000 pieces of equipment, 
such as mowers, front end loaders, motor 
graders, dump trucks and pickups, are 


listed among the Department’s rolling 
equipment. 

Although the Department has made 
outstanding strides in mechanizing its 
varied tasks, Nations is still not satis- 
fied. 

“We must move forward. I tell equip- 
ment manufacturers they must build 
machines that will do the job faster, 
better, and safer. In the old days we 
weren’t concerned with the operator’s 
safety because we didn’t have work- 
compensation. But that was 
wrong. Today the operator’s safety is 
uppermost and the job takes a back 


men’s 


seat.” 

“Equipment will and must get better 
if we are to keep pace with the growing 
highway system.” 

“At any rate, we've come a long way 
from the No. 2 scoop.” @& 
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LLEN J. DOOLEY joined the Den- 
ton County maintenance unit in 1924 
as fourth member of the crew. He op- 
erated a maintainer and still remembers 
the equipment number—1188. 

When Dooley was assigned to a main- 
tainer, he protested that he didn’t know 
how to operate it. “You'll just have to 
run it,” the boss told him. 

“So I did,” said Dooley. 

“The Highway Department had noth- 
ing to work with in those days—and 
nothing to work on, either. 

“All the equipment was World War I 
surplus stuff,” recalls Dooley. “I remem- 
ber the day we got our first new equip- 
ment—a new truck called a Reo Speed- 
wagon. Boy, that was something.” 

Denton County had two designated 
state highways, one north-south, the 
other east-west. One day the foreman 
took Dooley out to the south county 
line, gave him a bucket of yellow paint, 


MEN AND MACHINES 


Here are some stories maintenance men ‘tell 
about the early equipment they had to conquer. 


and told him to start walking north, 
painting yellow spots on trees, fence 
posts, telephone poles or anything else 
that might be read as highway marker. 

When Dooley at last finished this as- 
signment, he reported to the foreman 
in hopes of a better job. But the fore- 
man gave him a bucket of gray paint, 
took him out to the county line and 
started him marking the east-west high- 
way. 


IN 1933, workers in the District 21 
blacksmith shop furnished their own 
tools. 

There were two transits and two levels 
in the district in the spring of 1934, and 
83 miles of highway under construction, 
Austin headquarters advised the district 
to borrow any other needed tools so as 
not to build up an enormous investment 
in instruments! 

J. W. “Pa” Puckett, district engineer, 


BIG SYSTEM—The setup that built the Texas highway system, a tractor pulling a grader. This is ditch work on the Eddy detour to SH 2 in 1924. 


had a two-door Chevrolet sedan. There 
was one station wagon and three pick- 
ups for construction work. 

District 21 had two maintainer men, 


each earning 50 cents an hour. One man. 


maintained a 33-mile stretch of dirt road 
and the other maintained an oiled road 
of 30 miles. 

Maintenance workers carried with 
them 10-gallon kegs of water wrapped 
in wet burlap bags to keep the water 
cool. If the men wanted ice water, they 
bought their own ice, when and if they 
could find any. 

Some grader crews were on the road 
three days of the week and spent the 
nights in tents. 


AN EARLY PAINT striper consisted 
of a five-gallon paint bucket mounted 
on a push plow frame with a spigot and 
hose leading down to a four-inch brush 
adjusted against the pavement. A man 
pushed this “machine” from point to 
point, points being iron bars driven into 
the center of the pavement by the alter- 
nate pusher. 


Today two-ton trucks that hold 300 
gallons of paint and 1,800 pounds of 
beads are used to stripe highways. 
| Trucks are equipped with three-gun, 
 trail-type striping devices; two guns for 
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PORTABLE—Self-propelled, hand-guided rollers (left) used for patching 
were popular during the mid-thirties. At the end. of the day, the machine 


POW!—As late as 1943 maintenance men used homemade pavement breaker mounted on a 
World War | Liberty truck in Travis County. Deteriorated portions of pavement are broken out 
so repairs can be made. 


yellow paint and the other for white 
paint. These trucks can stripe from five 
to 15 miles per hour. 


STATE Highway Maintenance En- 
gineer Leo Ehlinger wrote in the Jan- 
uary 1925 issue of Texas Highway 


Bulletin: “Prior to January 1, 1924, the 
Department had no maintenance equip- 
ment except a number of army trucks, 
tractors, trailers and miscellaneous small 
equipment, such as picks, shovels, axes. 

“The bulk of the motor equipment 
mentioned above was still in the condi- 


was turned over (right) and pulled behind truck. A. F. Cloud, retired 
District 23 maintenance engineer, said a roller once flipped him 20 feet. 
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tion as received from the United States 
Department of Agriculture, which meant 
that it was robbed of all removable 
parts, and had become weatherbeaten 
to a considerable extent. 

“The Department immediately or- 
ganized the Equipment Division on a 
larger basis and established a complete 
machine shop, woodworking shop and 
bench mechanic’s shop at their ware- 
house at Camp Mabry, Texas. The bulk 
of the equipment is surplus war ma- 
terial and cost the state very little... .” 
“The equipment to date represents 
».. about 60 per cent of the total equip- 
ment necessary to properly maintain the | 
state highways of Texas, and it is hoped | 
that during the coming year the balance | 
of equipment can be provided .. . .” | 


“EACH DIVISION has two floating 
heavy tractor gangs that do all the heavy 
ditch work and shoulder work in the 
division. Each division also has a num- 
ber of five-ton tractor gangs, which do 
the light ditching and maintenance work. «| 
A number of asphalt repair gangs are 
also assigned to each division, to look 
after the continuous patching and re- 
pairing of asphalt and other bituminous 
surfaces. i 

“The patrols are in two classes— — 
horsedrawn and motor-drawn. The ~ 
horsedrawn patrol usually consists of © 
two men who furnish two teams and a | 


BREAK 'EM UP—Rock crusher mounted on old Liberty truck. In the early thirties the Department wagon, and the Department furnishes a | 
crushed its own rock and every district had at least one crusher. seven-foot grader, fresno, plow and the | 


SHADE YET—Things were looking up for maintainer operators when they got sun shelters. Grader 
has popular innovation of the twenties—operator's seat over the blade—but visibility is limited. 


NO. 2 SCQOPS—The tools that built the early highway system line the walls of this maintenance warehouse in Graham in 1930. 4 


necessary small tools, such as picks and 
shovels. The motor patrol consists of 
the one-man power maintainers with the 
necessary small tools.” 


RETIRED Maintenance Foreman Wil. 


liam E. Fite of Carthage said his first 
tractor job was driving a machine called 
the “Best 60.” 

“Tt was a man-killer,” Fite relates. “It 
had a one-piece track which gave it very 
stiff suspension. The driver felt a bump 
passing over the smallest rough spot, 
much less a tree limb or rock. [I later 
got a Holt tractor which was a sweet 
running thing.” 


MELVIN L. SMITH, shop foreman 
in District 18 since 1929, said when he 
started with the Department in 1925 
there was little to work with. He esti- 
mates there were eight to 10 pieces of 
miscellaneous equipment, one or two 
graders, and three or four trucks of 
different kinds. (District 18 now has 
more than 700 pieces of equipment.) 

Smith said a man had to do a “little 
politicking” if he wanted to hold his job. 
But, he says, since the late 20’s he has 
never worried about political implica- 
tions. 


There was no hauling equipment for 
machinery when Smith started with the 
Department. He once had to drive a 
crawler-type tractor to Gainesville. The 
70-mile trip took three days! 

But there was a lot of improvising. 


| '35 ASPHALT SPREADER—Bicycle wheel (left) 
| shooting asphalt; heated asphalt on truck goes through pipe (top) into 
spreader.. Wheel (top right) has drain, spray and circulate positions. 


regulates speed for 


an i” N 


4 


TOUGH ASPHALT—Boiler (right) was used to send heat into the asphalt-loaded railroad tank 
car (not shown), and the heated asphalt was then pumped into nearby truck (left). On a cold 
day it might take as long as 24 hours to heat material so it would flow. Today the Department 
uses liquid asphalt, and high pressure heaters heat the material to application temperature as it 


goes into the trucks. 


Smith recalls rigging the first air com- 
pressor in the district from parts out of 
an old Model A engine. He also fash- 
ioned the first spray painting outfit from 
junk. 


SNOW PRESENTED a unique prob- 
lem in Navarro County to maintenance 
crews who had little equipment. John 
B. Hasley, retired maintenance foreman 
from Waco, remembers the 29-inch 
snow of ’29 in Navarro County when 
there were no paved roads. Maintenance 
crews hired Model T Fords, because they 
were good mud cars, and patrolled the 
roads out of Corsicana. There were five 


men to a car and they manhandled 


stranded vehicles from ditches and shep- 
herded them back to town. 

They put the vehicles on flat cars— 
about 15 flat cars as he recalls—and the 
vehicles were hauled to Ennis where the 
pavement began. 

Hasley was on a grading crew 
which worked its way around the dis- 
trict. The grading gang lived in camps 
with a few shacks and a “loafing tent.” 
Hasley recalls one February while work- 
ing near Chalk Mountain near Stephen- 
ville that the gang was able to work 
only 10 or 12 days out of the month 
because of bad weather. 

“There wasn’t much to do except sit 
around the loafing tent and eat pea- 


ee 


INNOVATIONS—Maintenance men often have to rely on their own 
ingenuity. This snowplow was invented by Maintenance Foreman Bayles 
Roe in the early fifties to dispose of a rare snow in District 22. 


nuts,” Hasley said. There was an abund- 
ance of peanuts and the gang usually 


had a sack or two around. “We didn’t 
go to town because we didn’t have any _ 


money anyway.” . 
At one time, Hasley said, the state _ 
owed him three months’ pay. The state | 
; : issued scrip which the banks cashed | 
— a. .. : for him, so he finally had a little money 

OLD AND NEW —Gillespie County maintenance warehouse in Fredericksburg in 1930 . in his pockets. But not much. Top pay 
(above) had little equipment and facilities as compared to warehouse (below) built in for the operator of a 10-ton Cat tractor 
1965 in Carrizo Springs. was 50 cents an hour. Hasley said there 
{ 

Te to operate every piece of equipment in 
the maintenance section. There was no 
training. The foreman said, “Get on it,” 
and “you got on it and ran it,” Hasley 


added. 


were no specialists and a man learned 


HOLDING a job took men with guts 
and stamina. Larkin C. Cleveland, main- 
tenance foreman at Brownwood, said he 
burned out one pair of shoes a week 
and two pairs of gloves a day spreading 
asphalt by hand. He said at one time he 
patched roads in 17 counties with 10 
men. He claims he and his men have 
spread as much as 30 tons of asphalt in 
one day using five-gallon cans. 


FROM THE MAY 1928 issue, Texas 
Highway Bulletin: “There is no item 


THE HARD WAY—In 1938 a man with shop- 

made rig followed a truck loaded with paint 
(left). A later version had the driver sitting 
outside the cab to guide on the centerline 
(below). Bead hopper behind truck provided 
reflectorization. Today a truck can lay two | 


yellow stripes and one white one simultaneously. 


too small for the State Highway officials 
to consider, when the safety of the 
motorist is in jeopardy. 

“The building of a piece of machinery 


to gather up the old nails that lie in . 


wait for the motorist of the highway, is 
one of the things being contemplated. 
This big magnet will be built out at the 
plant in Austin, where highway machin- 
ery and equipment of every kind is kept.” 


IN 1930 the Department was operat- 


ing three nail pickers, covering all un- 


paved roads in the state. The biennial 
report, 1928-30, listed 6,062 pounds of 
nails and other metal picked up in the 
12 counties of District 9. The Depart- 
ment had only two core drills mounted 
on the backs of trucks in 1930, “‘and 


| both are kept in continuous service.” 


J. A. WALLER said when he went to 
work for the Department in the 1920’s 
in Leon County, the foreman there had 


) only a pickup truck, an ax, and a lan- 
tern. 


IN MARCH 1939, Maintenance En- 
gineer M. B. Hodges clarified the De- 


partment’s mowing policy for District 


Engineer J. G. Lott, Tyler: 


“The matter of economy in mowing 
is left entirely to the discretion of the 
District Engineer. If, in your opinion, 
and as stated in your letter, a power 


/ mower at $1.50 per hour is capable of 


mowing three times as much as a horse- 
drawn mower at 85 cents an hour, then 


o 


MAGNETIC NAIL PICKER—The Texas Highway Department was the 
first in the nation to use a magnetic nail picker. This one (circa 1930) 
had a gasoline engine on the rear that ran electric dynamotor for the 
electromagnet near the ground on the back of the machine. 


MEN AND SHOVELS—Loading base material from railroad cars by hand for Highway 35 in 
Angelina County. "With the equipment we have today,'’ says John Nations, head of Equipment 


and Procurement Division, "one man could unload as much material in one day as all these men 


could in seven." 


there is no reason whatsoever why the 
power mowers should not be rented.” 


M. C. “CAP” WELBORN, one of three 
division engineers at large in 1917, can 
remember when the Highway Depart- 
ment got its first car. 

“Tt was in the 1920’s when we bought 
our first car. Buying a Ford was quite 
an incident, so George Duren, state high- 
way engineer, and the chairman of the 
Highway Commission went to Dallas to 
get it. They drove the car down to 
Austin over all sorts of roads, going 
everywhere but where they wanted to 
go. They would have to stop and inquire 
how far it was to the next station and 


where they were. They turned it over to 
me to drive and said it was all right 
because it had been christened. They 
had run over a polecat and the car 
smelled for weeks afterwards.” 


IN 1934, Maintenance Engineer J. B. 
Early had to admonish division en- 
gineers about transferring across di- 
vision lines equipment that was inopera- 
tive. He said it was so bad that anytime 
the Maintenance Division wanted to 
transfer a piece of equipment it “is al- 
ways protested.” Early insisted that any 
equipment transferred from one division 
to another must be “in good state of 
repair and operating condition.” 


BETTER THAN EVER—In 1940 this magnetic nail picker operated out 
of Equipment and Procurement Division. When the driver retired, he 


gave to charity several bags of steel pennies he had collected in the 
picker over the years. The Department still operates nail pickers. 
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N 1927 I went to work for the 

Texas Highway Department in the 
Abilene Division in Jones County. I 
was with a bridge crew repairing old 
bridges built by the county on roads 
taken over by the Highway Department 
for maintenance. 

We lived in tents and slept on old 
cots and some old bed springs laid on 
the ground with tarp spread across them. 
The boss had a bunkhouse to sleep in. 

We did our own cooking. The boss 
would make arrangements at the grocery 
store for groceries for two weeks and 
each man would pay equal amount on 
the bill. The paychecks would be delayed 
several days so we would have to sell 
our time to the bank at 5 per cent dis- 
count in order to pay our grocery bill 
and have spending money. The boss 
stood good at the bank for the money 
and when the checks came in, he would 
turn them over to the bank. 

After completing bridges in Jones 


"IT WAS WORTH IT"—Andy Anderson when 
he retired in 1958. He recalls living on $10 
for half a month, the depression years, and 
"lots of ups and downs" with Highway Depart- 
ment. His philosophy is simple: "That goes 
with life any way you travel." 
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‘THERE WERE LOTS OF 
UPS AND DOWNS’ 


Nobody tells a story like a mainte- 
nance man. 
Dealing every day with the down to 


earth problems of the people of his- 


particular area, his sources are infinite, 
his characters countless. 


Z. H. (Andy) Anderson of Roby, who 


retired as senior maintenance foreman 
in District 8 in 1958, said: “I just sat 
down with my pencil and wrote, down 
things as they came to me. The next day, 
I'd put down something else." 

Here, in his own words, is Andy An- 
derson's story. 


County, we were sent to Scurry County 
for more bridge repair. The last part of 
1927 we broke up camp—all but the 
boss, a man named Crook from Paris, 
Texas, and myself. We kept one tent and 
the bunkhouse and moved to Big 
Spring in Howard County to build the 
first warehouses for the Texas Highway 
Department in Division 8. One was at 
Big Spring, one at Sweetwater, one at 
Anson, one at Breckenridge and the last 
one at Baird. 

We finished the last warehouse and 
broke up camp in the spring of 1928. 
I was transferred to maintenance as a 
truck operator in Callahan County. I 
was given an old World War I White 
truck and sent down near the Davis 
Mountains at Balmorhea to get 7,000 
pounds of dynamite. The highway west 
out of Abilene was dirt to Rattlesnake 
Gap west of Iatan Flat; then there was 
a narrow pavement to Big Spring, then 
dirt again. 

I was four days making the trip there 
and back to Baird. The third day I 
arrived back in Abilene about 9 o’clock 
at night. 

I called Mr. J. B. Early, division en- 
gineer, and asked him what to do with 
the dynamite. We weren’t allowed to 
keep it in the city limits over night. Mr. 
Early said take it south out of town and 
stay with it all night, that he would be 
out early the next morning and tell me 
what to do with it. 


About 9 or 10 o’clock the next morn- 
ing Mr. Early arrived. By that time I 
was a little hot under the collar because 
I hadn’t had anything to eat except cool 
night air. But Mr. Early was very nice 
and took me back to town and got me 
something to eat and brought me back 
to the truck and told me to take the 
dynamite 15 miles south of town and 
unload it in a powder house that was 
built out in a pasture. After unloading, 
I arrived back in Baird late that after- 
noon, the fourth day since I left. 

I hadn’t worked very long at Baird 


until it was time to start asphalt patch- | 
ing. The foreman asked me if I had ~ 
experience at asphalt work. I told him — 


He said, “You won’t learn any 1 
younger. We don’t have anyone except | 
you and an old fellow about 70 with | 


just a little experience.” 


The foreman told me to take so many — 


men and two trucks and load one of 
them with three-inch crushed rock and 


the other one with one-half or three- | 


quarter-inch rock and hitch on to the 
asphalt kettle. It was an old two-wheel 


wood burner bean kettle that was used © 


in the army during World War I. 

It would hold about three or four 
barrels of asphalt, the best I remember. 
The asphalt would come in 40 or 50- 


gallon open top barrels. The barrels 


were stored on a vacant lot and the win- 
ter rains had soaked water down into 


the asphalt. We got everything ready 
and fired up and pulled out onto the 
road and waited for it to heat. 

We waited and waited and then we 


piled in more wood. By and by the lid. 


began to bounce up and down and the 
thing began to belch and boil over the 
top and run down in the fire box. Then 
it caught on fire. We grabbed our 
shovels and began throwing dirt all over 
and in the kettle when the lid would 
fly up; the dirt was wet and that would 
make it worse. 

By the time we got the fire out most 
of the asphalt was wasted and what was 
left in the kettle was about half dirt. The 
kettle had to be cleaned out and we had 
to start all over again. By that time it 


was dinner time so we started the fire 
under the kettle again and watched it 
while we ate our sandwiches. 

After dinner the old hussy took off 
again but she wasn’t as wild as she was 
that morning. She would pitch a little 
and get her breath. We made a hard day 
of it even if we didn’t get much done. 

Also this same year, 1928, I saw the 
first try at center striping. It was on 
US 80 east of Abilene just across the 
line in Callahan County. 

We had a contraption built like a 
wheelbarrow, or more like an old walk- 
ing planter, with an iron wheel in front 
and a two or three-gallon tank fastened 
onto the frame between the wheel and 
the handles you pushed with. There was 


a spout extending downward with a 
paint brush fastened behind touching 
the pavement to spread the paint as you 
pushed the machine. We had a cutoff 
valve beneath the tank to govern the 
flow of paint with the pace we would 
walk. But it would be too fast or too 
slow and squash out on one side or the 
other, or it wouldn’t put out enough 
paint. 

After experimenting with it an hour 
or two, the engineer told us to quit... 
that it looked ridiculous. That finished 
the striping for that year. 

During the summer of 1929 I was 
sent over to Boyd Chapel to operate a 
Caterpillar tractor in place of the opera- 
tor who was sick. There were just two 


NAiL PICKING IN MINERAL WELLS—Andy Anderson, right, prepares to 


put his nail picker to work in Mineral Wells. The time is 1929 and Anderson 


remembers the other man, his helper in Mineral Wells, only as Mr. Lane. 


men in camp there in a bunkhouse, 
the grader operator and the cat operator. 

It was hot, dry and dusty. At quitting 
time we would look like two hogs that 
had wallowed in a mud hole and partly 
dried. The highway truck would bring 
a keg of drinking water, but no bath 
water. 

I stayed two weeks and took only one 
bath. That was on Saturday afternoon 
after we got off from work. 

There was a little country store across 
the highway from where we were 
camped. The grader man asked me would 
I go over and see if we could get some 
water to bathe in. 

The storekeeper said he only had a 
cistern and it was very low but he would 
let us have about two gallons of water. 

I took the water back to the bunk- 
house and poured it in a Number 2 
washtub. 

The grader man, who weighed about 
250 pounds, said: “You go ahead and 
take your bath first. I am larger than 
you are and got more dirt on me.” 


I got in the tub and sloshed some of. 


the water around on me and got out and 
wiped most of the dirt on the towel. 

After I had finished, the grader man 
got in the tub, but he couldn’t sit down 
in it. He had to stand up and bend over 
to get water on the rag he was using. 
As he would bring the water up over his 
stomach to wash his neck and shoulders, 
the water would run down over his 
stomach out on the floor. 

He didn’t make too many dips with 
his rag until he was out of water. He 
got out of the tub and said something 
in a foreign language. 

Then he said, “I didn’t need a bath 
anyway. There is one consolation, I 
won’t have to carry out any water and 
very little mud.” 

During the last part of August of 
1929 I was assigned to one of the first 
two magnetic nail picker machines made 
for the Highway Department. It was in 
Abilene. 

Mr. W. J. Van London was acting 
division engineer at Abilene at that time. 
He had me come to Abilene to take over 
and operate the nail picker machine. 


ASFADS on TAILS 


Mr. Van London talked to me a few 
minutes and gave me a copy of a letter 
he had written to Mr. Gibb Gilchrist, 
state highway engineer at Austin, and 
gave me orders where to start and what 
to do when I completed work in each 
division beginning at Abilene. 

I ran all the roads in the Fort Worth 
District and entered the Wichita Falls 
District in December of 1929 and fin- 
ished in January of 1930. 

The largest amount of nails, bolts, 
wire and iron I ever gathered on the 
road was from Knox City to Munday 
in Knox County. It was an all dirt road 
and averaged 40 pounds of scrap to 
the mile. 


Kier completing work in the Wichita 
Falls District, I went to Waco, from 
there to Austin and then back to Waco 
again. I was stationed there when the 


cyclone hit the little town of Frost east 
of Hillsboro. 


The governor at Austin called the dis- 


trict engineer at Waco and asked him 
to send all available men and equipment 
to Frost to help clean up. the town. I 
happened to be one of the bunch that 
went. 

They gave me an old Liberty truck to 
drive. It was a solid tire truck, no top 
and the wheels were made of wood. 
Across the dashboard was lettered “DO 
NOT EXCEED 12 MILES PER HOUR.” 
Most of the time they wouldn’t run 
much faster than that unless you were 
going downhill and kicked it out of 
gear. Then you might not hold it on 
the road. 

I took sick while I was in Waco and 
quit and went to Fort Worth under treat- 
ment of doctors for a while. Then I went 
back to the Abilene District and went 


to work in Haskell County for a while. el 
I will mention one little incident that ~ 


happened while I was stationed there. 

Ray Lusk, who is the maintenance 
foreman in Haskell County now, and I 
were working on the Throckmorton 
road. We had a Liberty truck loaded 
with 50 to 75 sacks of sand to hold it 
down and keep it from spinning. It had 
been raining a day or two before and 
had dried out a little, and it was an all 


PPULL EZ To THE LEFT A MITE." 


dirt road with lots of deep ruts in it. 
| We had tied on five or six old road 

drags that resembled the old section 

harrow only they had blades instead of 
teeth. 

_ The drags reached almost from shoul- 
der to shoulder and so there wasn’t 
| much room for the traffic to get by us. 
We were afraid to pull over too far, 
| afraid we would get stuck. Passing cars, 
_ we would have to run two wheels over 
| the shoulder line of the slope and it was 
| pretty slick. 

One car came along and the back end 
| skidded too far over. The driver stopped, 
| got out and told Ray and me how the 
_ cow ate the cabbage. We took his word 
‘for it and helped him get back on the 
| road and apologized to him. 

After getting to the county line we 
found a place we could pull off and 
take the drags loose. It wasn’t hardly 
_ dark but we lit the lantern so we could 
kindly see the road after it got dark. 
| The truck didn’t have lights. 

Ray was driving and I was holding 
the lantern. We were making 10 or 12 
‘miles an hour when we came to the 


top of a small hill that was quite steep 
on the other side. Ray gave it all it 
had going down the hill and all at once 
the right front wheel got too close to 
the shoulder. The shoulder was soft and 
caused the truck to pull to the right. 
Off over the edge of the shoulder she 
went. We couldn’t turn the thing back 
up on the road. 


Ray kept pouring the gas to it, strad- 
dling the shoulder and hollering, “Hold 
on! We’re heading for the last round- 
up!” 

Just before we got to the bottom of 
the hill the truck gradually crawled back 
onto the road and we made it back to 
the warehouse about an hour after dark. 

In the fall of 1931 I was sent to East- 
land County on a grading, draining and 
base job. We were stationed at Pioneer 
in the west part of Eastland County. 

It was a bad winter. It rained and 
was freezing most all the time so you 
couldn’t make much time. We were 
paid by the hour so it was pretty tough. 
I remember one time I only made $10 
and some few cents for one half of the 
month, and I had a wife and a small 


girl and had to pay house rent on top 
of that. 

The depression was on and men were 
begging for work. The special foreman 
over the job would hire all the men he 
could possibly use and any kind of truck 
he could get. The job was completed in 
the spring of 1932. By that time they had 
organized a new district at Brownwood 
and it took Eastland County out of the 
Abilene District. They divided the em- 
ployes and the equipment. I happened 
to be in the bunch that went to Abilene. 

I was employed in Taylor County un- 
til September of 1933 when I was sent 
back to Callahan County as a mainte- 
nance foreman. By that time we were 
getting into the middle of the depres- 
sion. It got worse in 1934, That was 
when the government killed so many 
cattle. 

I stayed on in Callahan County until 
March of 1935; then I was sent to 
Fisher County. The depression was 
worse and people would beg for a day 
or two of work. Sometimes there would 
be as many as 100 men gathered at the 
warehouse. To help the situation we 
would put on a bunch for three days, 
then change to a new crew, never work- 
ing the same ones twice. We would hire 
trucks for $8 a day, including driver, 
fuel and repairs. 


In June of 1939 I was transferred to 
Kent County. I lived in Jayton until I 
returned to Fisher County several years 
later. During the war I was in charge 
of maintenance in Kent and Stonewall 
Counties. After the war I was transferred 
back to Fisher County and continued 
there until I retired in November of 
1958. 

It is a pleasure to know that I was 
associated with this fine organization all 
those years. I know there were lots of 
ups and downs during my stay with the 
Department, but it was worth it. That 
goes with life anyway you travel. 

I have two acres of land on US 80 
west of the city limits of Roby. Since I 
retired eight years ago I have built me 
a new home and a hobby shop where I 
can work when [| want to, and let the 
rest of the world go by. & 


—Z. H. (Andy) Anderson, Roby 
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DON'T OPEN THAT WINDOW —Directional signs were often "erected" on a catch-as-catch-can 
basis. Others leaned precariously in the general direction of town. Here are two examples. 
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From numbers 
stenciled on pine trees 
in East Texas 

and directionals propped in 
warehouse windows, 
highway signs in Texas 
have come 

a long way 

in 50 years. 

Here is a look 

at their trip. 


NOT-TOO-SUBTLE BARB—Counties sometimes 
erected signs with special messages. 


COURTESY WITH BACKWARD "N"—Cour- 
tesy is a tradition; never mind lettering. 


ime was when 20 miles an hour 


) was about as fast as most drivers 


dared to go on the highways of Texas. 
It was just as well. 

If some speedster had made it to 50 
or even 40 miles an hour on a strange 
highway, he wouldn’t have known where 
he was going. The first highway signs 
tended to be on the small side. 

_ Today’s driver, reading giant over- 
head signs as he whizzes over Texas 
freeways at 70 miles an hour, would no 


OLD VIENNA?—This may look European, but actually it is Vernon, Texas, 
about 1930. Highway Department signs are mounted on city light poles, 


doubt view the signs of yesteryear as 
inadequate, even amusing, antiques. By 
today’s standards he would be right. In 
their day, however, these signs served 
well the highways and the type of traf- 
fic that traveled over them. 

The first signs or markings used were 
stripes around telegraph or telephone 
poles, or even around trees along the 
highways. These worked well as long as 
the poles or trees stayed along the high- 
ways. Often, however, the motorist saw 


5O YEARS OF SHOW AND TELL 


the trees or poles march out of sight 
across a field and felt his sense of se- 
curity go with them. 

Realizing the importance of properly 
marked highways, the Highway Depart- 
ment began preparing signs for state- 
wide distribution in the early 1920's. 

These signs showed by appropriate 
marking the number of the highway or 
the direction to the next city. Signs also 
were put up to show dangerous curves, 
crossroads, detours and grade crossings. 


along with a Chisholm Trail marker and assorted traffic rules from local 
authorities. That is the Wilbarger County Courthouse in the background. 
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REASSURANCE—Detour ahead, but roads are 
"good all the way." Note wooden route signs. 


Wes WARNING 
BANU ah oe THE NEXT3 ‘MILES OF THK 
EN LS ROADIS UNDER CONSTRUCT ! 


a Saye og DRIVE CAREFULLY, 


LOOKOUTFOR LOOSEDIR 
BRIDCES 0 
Ce Be 


THROUGH TRAFFIC TO LUFKIN 
~ AND BEYOND, DETOUR VIA — 
HIGHWAYS 106 AND 35. 


ONLY 1% MILES FURTHER. y : 
GOOD ROADS ALL THE WAY. WARNING—SH 85 sign in 1939 wasn't a plan ahead job. Natural supports give a bowlegged look. 
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FIRST SIGN—Foreman R. E. Wingate, with son 
Jay in 1927, shows one of the first in Woodville. 


UNCLE SAM NEEDED 
THE ASPHALT FROM THIS JOB 
WE HOPE TO COMPLETEIT SOON 
WINNING THE WAR COMES FIRST 


GONE TO WAR—This asphalt-less highway during World War Il was in Edwards County. 


WHITE KNIGHT NEEDED—Whitewashed wood 
signs collected road grime in a hurry. 


DON'T BE HALF SAFE—If motorists thought they were seeing double on US 285, they were right. 
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“At 20 miles an hour, you would have time to read one of the old signs’’ 


In 1929 state and federal route mark- 
ers were erected on all the designated 
highways in Texas. Standardized caution 
signs were put up to warn of sharp 
curves, dips, narrow bridges, and other 
places where it was necessary to reduce 
speed. This task called for about 100,000 
markers and caution signs along the 
18,000-plus miles of Texas highways. 

“At 20 miles an hour, you would 
have time to read one of the old signs,” 


WATCH THAT "R'"'—It told drivers to turn right at 


the next intersection to reach the highways listed. 


b 
NOW-YOU-TELL-ME—Signs that try men's 


said Clark M. Foster, who has had much 
experience in signing during his 27 years 
with the Department. 

“But at 70 you’d never see them,” he 
added. Foster is maintenance construc- 
tion superintendent in Maintenance Op- 
erations Division. 

Foster said he thought there were 
three areas where improvements in sign- 
ing have been particularly significant. 

“One,” he said, “is the increase in 


MUDDY ROAD?—Detour 


WARNING 


TERMINATES 
TMILES OUT 


BOON TO NIGHT DRIVERS—Reflective 
warnings date from the late 1930's. 
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sign said "please," 


the size of signs to take care of today’s 
high speed traffic.” 

Another is “improvement in the place- 
ment of signs through engineering.” 
With the newest overhead signs, Foster 
said, the driver gets the information he 
needs in time to use it. 

“You know a turnoff is there a mile 
or a mile and a half before you get to it.” 

Also, signs—bigger signs—are being 
moved farther away from the roadway 


© pin Bite BA - —_ 


ame me 
Se cece sees memes scree 


but THD added “only in dry 


weather." 


DANCER 
DRIVE SLOW 


DO NOT CROSS WHEN 
WATER IS RUNNING - 
HIGH 


souls used to be evident on every highway. Here are three from the good old days. 
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POISONOUS SNAKES 
KEEP TO CLEARED AREA’ 


Sy; 


AT ROADSIDE PARKS—Signs like this one are placed in roadside parks 
—sometimes several to a park—where snakes are a threat. 
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"| KNOW WE DON'T HAVE A ‘TEXAS 80! BUT ITLL HELP 
BALANCE UP THE SIGN .. 2+, AND BESIDES....NO ONE 
WILL KNOW THE DIFFERENCE. 


ONE OF THOSE DAYS—Department employe checks the damage 
caused when a tractor with lugs crossed SH 78 south of Farmersville. 
Tractor driver crossed the highway right in front of the sign that 
could have been written especially for him. 


"Folks, lim new on this route and we're at the south 
end traffic circle. Therel] be a ten-minute rest 
period while | study the signs." 


“After all, our job in signing is to protect the public’’ 


so they are not an obstruction, Foster 


said. 

The third area of important improve- 
ment, Foster added, is in sign reflectori- 
zation. Making signs visible at night 
began in the 1940’s, and today all of 
the Department’s signs are reflectorized. 

There have been other changes in 
signing over the years, Foster said. 


SIGNING, 1967 STYLE—These illuminated overhead signs on 
US 59 in Houston typify the large, easy-to-read signs of today. 
They are the product of 50 years of marking highways. 


MODERN TECHNIQUE—Joe J. Petrasek prepares to remove baked 
Interstate signs from a Scotchlite machine at the shops building in Austin. 
The Department's first signs were wood, but in the late 1920's metal signs 
were purchased. However, they rusted badly and in less than three years 
more than half of them had to be reconditioned. To prevent such a loss, 
the Department again turned to wooden signs for several years. About 
1936, the Department began to make its own plated metal signs. Now 
all signs are reflectorized, a practice that began in the 1940's. 


The wording on signs is now clearer, 
more to the point and easier to read, 
and sign supports are no longer trees, 
fence posts and utility poles. In the 
case of larger signs, supports are of 
the breakaway type for safety. The 
breakaway concept grew out of a joint 
research project of the Highway Depart- 
ment and the Texas Transportation In- 


stitute at Texas A&M University. 

Also, the areas of information that 
Highway Department signs cover have 
been expanded. The Department not 
only warns of intersections and _live- 
stock, but also of deer, poisonous snakes 
and even air currents in mountain gaps. 

As Foster put it, “After all, our job 
in signing is to protect the public.” 


SAFETY BREAKTHROUGH—The breakaway sign like this one on IH 35 
near Georgetown has been called one of the most important develop- 
ments in signing and safety in recent years. The breakaway concept grew 
out of a joint research project of the Highway Department and the 
Texas Transportation Institute. The Department is now replacing with 
breakaway all conventional sign supports on the larger signs on all primary 
highways in Texas and is using breakaways on all new primary projects. 
This concept has also been applied to light standards. 
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William Pape Sr., section fore- 
man, District 13, 1924-1940, was | 
the first, | believe, to scatter wild- 
flower seed on the highway road- 
side. This was in Fayette County 
from the Colorado River at La 
Grange, south a few miles on US 
77, to the Monument Road. If one 
single person should be considered 
as responsible for the establishment 
of the program of parks and road- | 
side beautification in Texas—and | | 
believe | am in better position than | 
anyone to know—Il would name 
Judge W. R. Ely of Abilene. | 

A lot of us kidded Judge Ely, 
who had and still has a great sense | 
of humor. We told him that his 
great interest began when his car 
went off the road one day and 
was about to turn over and that a 
convenient tree near the roadbed 
put a stop to it and he was not 
hurt. 

This program has been carried 
on in a great and expanding way 
by Greer and his associates. | do — 
fear what will happen if the federal _ 
government takes over. 

—Gibb Gilchrist — 

Former State Highway Engineer — 


Travelers on SH 71 near Llano found roadsides profusely decorated with bluebonnets in April 
1964. Wildflowers are usually allowed to reseed their growing area although some seeds are 
harvested for planting elsewhere. Such scenes as this one are the result of what Gilchrist 
called the “third phase" of roadside improvement, beginning in 1932. with the sowing of wild 
flower seeds donated by cooperative landowners. 
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T IS NO ACCIDENT that the Texas 
Highway Department can claim to 
be the biggest landscape gardener in 
the state, maintaining more than 800,000 
acres (an area larger than the state of 
Rhode Island) of grass, trees and wild- 
flowers along the Texas highway right 
of way each year. 

And it is certainly no accident that on 
February 16, 1967, the Highway Depart- 
ment received a beautification citation 
of merit for its wildflower program 


| Signs on trees warned road crews of the 1930's that trees were to be 
| preserved instead of cut down as many were during the early days of 


Roadside Beauty 
A Texas Tradition 


from the U.S. Department of Transpor- 
tation. 

The campaign to beautify Texas high- 
ways began long before public attention 
was focused on such needs by the 1965 
Federal Highway Beautification Act. In 
fact, the Texas highway beautification 
program began 38 years ago when Judge 
W. R. Ely, a member of the Highway 
Commission from 1927 to 1935 and 
chairman from 1930 to 1933, sounded 
the cry for landscaped roadsides with 


rere 


construction planned to retain natural 
beauty. 

Judge Ely’s cry was taken up less than 
a year later by Gibb Gilchrist, who 
served as State Highway Engineer in 
1924-1925 and from 1928 to 1937. In a 
memorandum dated January 21, 1930, 
addressed to all division and resident 
engineers, maintenance superintendents 
and county foremen, Gilchrist spelled 
out the policy on preservation of trees. 

“This Department wishes to preserve 


the Department. Earlier, highways were built along a straight route 
with no regard for any trees which happened to be in the way. 
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Exhibit 
Native WILD FLOwers 


SHRUBS « CACT 


¢ 


From The Eleven Counties of Dist. 25 


ek 


Citizen's Beautification Commitive 


Public interest in highway beautification was broadened by wildflower exhibits such as this 
one held in Childress in 1940 by the local Citizens' Beautification Committee and the Texas 
Highway Department. Texas probably has a greater variety of wildflowers than any other 
state, due to the varieties of climatic conditions and soil strata. 


on the right of way of state highways 
as many trees as possible,” the memo 
began. “In clearing the right of way of 
state highways, or in widening the right 
of way, no trees should be cut which 
would beautify the highway, or which 
could be preserved . . . . Employes of 
the Highway Department are to keep 
this matter in mind and in case of doubt 
preserve the tree until instructed to cut 
ites 

In a later memo of the same year, 
Gilchrist put his case a little stronger. 
“In the future we are going to fix the 
responsibility on the men in charge of 
work for the preservation of trees along 
the right of way. We cannot, of course, 
save them all, but there is no excuse for 
cutting trees along the right of way 
which are located so that they can be 
saved, and which I have already indi- 
cated to be four feet from the edge of 
the pavement .... We want to put on a 
campaign of tree preservation right 
now.” 

Adding a literary benediction to his 
plea, Gilchrist closed that particular De- 
partmental communication by quoting 
“for the information of those who have 
not seen it” Joyce Kilmer’s immortal 
“Trees” in its entirety. 

Three years later, Gilchrist tried 
another tack. Answering Commissioner 
Ely’s call for roadside beauty, Gilchrist 


These before and after photos taken on State Highway 23 two miles a little bit of dirt and rock make in protecting the tree roots and 
south of Vernon (Wilbarger County) around 1937, show the difference adding beauty along the highway. 
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hired a young Dutchman, Jac Gubbels, 
as landscape architect at the princely 
salary of $225 per month and challenged 
him to make the Texas highways beau- 
tiful. In a letter to all division and resi- 
dent engineers announcing Gubbels’ ap- 
pointment, Gilchrist wrote, “Mr. Gub- 
bels will very likely appear in your 
division some time, and I want you to 
work with him and give him every as- 
sistance in the beautification of high- 
ways.” 

Until this time, the preservation of 
trees, shrubs and flowers as well as other 
beautification efforts and safety land- 
scaping was left up to individual en- 
gineers who worked with interested 
garden clubs and civic organizations. 
When the office of landscape architect 
was created, it was at first combined 
with Traffic Services Division and later 
with Maintenance Operations. 

Gubbels’ first job in his beautifica- 
tion program was to make the public, 
contractors and, above all, highway en- 


Some of the first beautification efforts ended 
sadly. The small coconut palms (the broad- 
leaved small trees in cans on the right) dis- 
appeared shortly after being planted along 
highways in District 21. This nursery scene at 
the old district headquarters in Pharr was re- 
corded about 1939. 


Beautification efforts were normally left up to 
each district engineer when the program began 
in the early 1930's. Some districts built near- 
professional facilities as this greenhouse at 
the old district office in Wichita Falls attests. 
Note badge which all hourly employes wore. 


This photo, taken in the late 1930's, shows how salt cedar was used to retard erosion along 
roads in Cooke County near Gainesville. Soil stripped from steep slopes and deep ditches by 
erosion often cost more in maintenance than the original highway did in land acquisition. 


gineers aware of such needs. To orient 
the public, the State Citizens’ Committee 
for Roadside Improvement was orga- 
nized in 1933 under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. Frank Sorell of San Antonio, with 
the primary objective of making the 


public “roadside conscious.” Gubbels 
reasoned that with this awareness, the 
public “will insist on safety and pleasant 
roadsides which in turn will develop 
pride, and will naturally eliminate un- 
sightly dumps and ugly shacks as well 
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IN ROLLING HILLY SECTIONS PLANT 
LOW-GROWING SHRUBS AT CULVERTS 
AND TALL TREES ON HILLTOPS. 


ON HILLTOPS PLANT NATURAL GROUPS 
OF TREES TO SHOW UP THE ALIGNMENT 
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Suggestions in Highway Department booklets printed in 1934-35, over the signatures of State Highway 
Engineer Gibb Gilchrist and Landscape Architect Jac Gubbels, dealt with safety, erosion and beautification. 
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CROSS SECTION 


PLANT STIFF, DENSE- ON HIGH, OANGEROUS FILL 

ROOTED SHRUBS PLANT BETWEEN OR BEHIND 
ON SLOPES TO THE GUARD POSTS. RETAIN THE 
PREVENT EROSION. POSTS IF NEEDED FOR SAFETY. 
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PLANT SHRUBS AND TREES AT CULVERTS 
TO CONCEAL UNSIGHTLY, DANGEROUS DITCHES. 
KEEP HEADWALLS AND MARKERS VISIBLE. 
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PLANTING ON FILLS AND SLOPES. PLANT AN APPROACH AND BACKGROUND 
FOR ALL BRIDGES 


Tree planting was part of early highway beau- 
tification around Lubbock as this 1935 photo- 
graph along old Highway 87 shows. 


as bootleg billboards.” (In 1927 all 
commercial and political advertisements 
were removed from the highway right- 
of-way, but there were no laws regulat- 
ing billboards on properties adjacent to 
the highways.) 

Gubbels’ biggest job, though, was to 
convince the highway engineers, most of 
whom had a background in railway en- 
gineering, that beauty could be practical. 
Gubbels had to be, as he later recalled, 
“an educator first, a landscaper second.” 
To be able to talk to the engineers in 
their own terms, Gubbels learned all he 
could about highway engineering. He 
studied psychology and optics, back- 
grounding himself on factors of high- 
way safety. With such background, he 
was able to say with authority where a 
tree should be placed, for example, to 
call attention to a forthcoming bridge. 

To help Gubbels along, Gilchrist wrote 
all those concerned: 

“We want every engineer and every 


county foreman, as well as every other 
person who has to do with the rights 
of way of state highways, to become 
landscape conscious.” 

“Unless this is done,” Gilchrist con- 
tinued, “nothing that Mr. Gubbels can 
do or nothing any of the rest of us can 
do will be of effect. I might say that 
every person in the Austin office is 
thoroughly sold on this plan and we 
want the men in the field to immediately 
become imbued with the idea of making 
Texas highways the most beautiful in 


the United States, and we can do it at 
small cost.” 

Gilchrist’s “small cost” included sub- 
stituting for money imagination, hard 
work, the art of scrounging, and the 
use of materials at hand. 

“Tt is not our intention to appropriate 
money for this work at this time . 
as you well know we are not in a posi- 
tion now to do much extensive work 
that would require such appropriations,” 
Gilchrist directed. “We are convinced, 
however, that a vast amount of roadside 
improvement can be done with proper 
coordination working on a definite 
plan.” 

This “definite plan” for beautification 
at “small cost” was indeed workable 
and, in some areas, downright imagina- 
tive. Gilchrist directed his engineers to 
“be on the lookout for opportunities to 
secure adjacent to the right of way some 
small area at a natural beauty spot that 
can be secured from the property owner 
and connected in with the right of way.” 

Furthermore, he said, “You can have 
maintenance men remove from the high- 
way the carcasses of small dead animals 
and bury them on the right of way at 
such points as would be suitable for tree 
or shrub planting.” Becoming some- 
thing of a horticulturalist himself, Gil- 


Equipment has changed greatly since the Texas 
Highway Department planted its first tree, 
but the goal and effort remain the same. 
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| DON'T SEE ANY WAY To GIVE HIM A TICKET, BUT 
WHEN HE STOPS WE'LL dave THE HIGHWAY DEPART- 
MENT PLANT SOME {28USHES AROUND IT!* 
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"SUPPOSE | TOLD YOU | THOUGHT YouR SLIDE BULE was SILLY !" 
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"| wonder IF HE KNOWS HES RUINING ONE OF THE BEST DURNED 
TOMATO PATCHES IN CAMDEN COUNTY ! 


Throughout the years, TEXAS HIGH- 


"Mr. Lednicky just dropped out, couldnt 2 
you ladigs come back some other time? 


WAYS cartoonist K. D. Collinsworth has 
found humorous angles in all highway 
divisions. With admitted disregard for 
accuracy, he has touched on skirmishes 
between landscape personnel and garden 
clubs, highway engineers, motorists and 
other landscape experts. 


wall! | 
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“HERES ONE OF THE TREES WE ASKED YOU NOT TO CUT DOWN 


christ added that “in case of some car- 
cass where it might be imbedded in the 
ground adjacent to a growing shoot or 
a small tree, you will find that this will 


give remarkable impetus to the growth. 


of such trees or shrubs.” 

On the subject of obtaining wild- 
flowers, Gilchrist recommended that his 
engineers take note of any areas adjacent 
to the highways where there happened 
to be considerable flowering growth and 
to “find out the name of the owner of 
such property on which these clusters 
of flowers may be located and where 
possible secure his written permission 
to enter the property and gather many of 
those seeds for replanting on the high- 
way right of way.” 


Junkyard screening began in January 1966 with nine projects completed 
by the Highway Department during the year. In March 1967, the High- 


Still on the subject of wildflowers, 
Gilchrist directed in a May 1934 mem- 
orandum that “promiscuous mowing of 
the right of way should be delayed until 
the flower season is over.” 

Early in 1934, plans were announced 
for a tree-planting week. Gilchrist stated 
that “preparations are to be made well 
in advance so that our maintenance en- 
gineers will have their work in shape 
to spend a week on planting and trans- 
planting trees.” The goal was to set out 
and transplant 60,000 trees on the high- 
ways of Texas during the year. 

No mention was made of buying these 
60,000 trees. Each division and resident 
engineer was given the task of seeking 
out trees and plants to be transplanted 


and, as Gilchrist pointed out, “those 
living in areas where they have redbud 
or dogwood or any other small trees 
that bloom in the spring should carefully 
consider those as nothing would be pret- 
tier in the spring of the year as a high- 
way planted with flowering shrubs and 
trees along with wildflowers that are so 
plentiful in Texas in certain seasons.” 
By 1936 three million young trees 
and 600,000 older ones had been saved 
from saw and ax since the beginning of 
the beautification program seven years 
before. In addition, from 1933 to 1936, 
the Department transplanted and set out 
300,000 trees and 500,000 shrubs. These 
plantings, as noted in a Dallas Morning 
News article, were done without any 


way Commission approved a plan to screen 147 more junkyards and 
unsightly areas in 86 counties at a cost of $664,300. 
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special allotment of funds and, accord- 
ing to one division report, the average 
cost of planting a tree on the roadside 
was 11 cents which included digging 
the hole, removing the tree from a field, 
and giving it necessary water and mulch- 
ing. (The first allotment of federal 
funds for roadside improvement was in 
1934, as part of the National Highway 
Recovery Program, when a minimum of 
one-half per cent was assigned to land- 
scape work. Later programs allotted a 
minimum of one per cent.) 

The beautification program, then as 
now, had a twofold purpose. The most 
obvious one, of course, was to add 
scenic beauty along the state’s highways. 
The second one was to add safety to 
highway travel. 

A booklet entitled “Suggestions for 
Roadside Development,” published by 
the Department in 1935 and signed by 
Gilchrist and Gubbels, contained detailed 
drawings for placement of trees and 
shrubs to focus attention on hidden 
curves, unexpected hazards and traffic 
signs. Specific instructions were also 
given for transplanting trees, clearing 
roadsides and constructing drainage to 
handle runoff without erosion. 


Landscaping for safety and beauty: Chinese elms were planted on the 
outside of this curve on Highway 5 leading to a railroad underpass 
three miles west of Quanah to warn drivers of the impending curve. 


Although the straight highways built 
in the early days were less costly in 
land acquisition, they proved to be more 
costly in maintenance when erosion 
stripped soil from the steep slopes and 
deep ditches. The Department’s emphasis 
on planting trees and shrubs eliminated 
this problem as well as doing away with 
the “monotony of sameness” that driv- 
ers faced on the long, straight Texas 
highways. 


he Department’s work received rec- 
ognition and acclaim throughout the 
state and nation, and Texas’ lead in 
roadside improvement was generally ac- 
knowledged. One newspaper article 
noted that although several states had 
adopted roadside improvement work 
earlier than Texas, they often “tended 
to make sections of highways look like 
lanes through a nursery.” On the other 
hand, the article continued, Texas was 
the first state “to evolve a utilitarian 
plan which made use of native trees, 
shrubs, vines and flowers and which 
linked landscaping with safety measures 
and the prevention of erosion.” 

The value of the beautification-safety 
program and its direct relationship to 


in the mid-30's. 


maintenance costs has long been estab- 
lished, and today the program continues 
under State Highway Engineer D. C. 
Greer and Supervising Landscape Archi- 
tect Roy Rodman. For example, main- 
tenance costs on Texas highways average 
15 per cent of the budget whereas the 
national average is 25 per cent. Although 
Rodman points out that there is no way 
to estimate how much money the road- 
side plantings and landscaping program 
saves in maintenance, he and others in 
the program agree that it is substantial. 

Each year since that first “preserve 
the trees” directive was issued by Gil- 
christ, beautification efforts have grown 
in direction and importance. In 1966 
there were 441 miles of Interstate high- 
way alone marked for landscaping, and 
in addition work was being done on 
more miles of other state-maintained 
routes. 

The program which began as a plea 
to save our trees has more than proved 
its worth. As Herbert C. Petry Jr., 
member of the Texas Highway Com- 
mission, says, “Beauty pays its own 
way. The beauty of Texas highways 
saves taxpayers’ money. It saves drivers’ 
lives.” 


Now US 287, the highway has been widened, the curve straightened, 
and paved shoulders have been added since photograph was made 


Oleanders in bloom at the SH 9-US 77 interchange near Corpus Christi provide 
on thousands of Texas highway miles. 


roadside beauty that can be matched 
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MOTORIST, driving on IH 20 
south of Gladewater, sees oil wells 
— beside the highway—not an unusual 

sight in East Texas—and then he real- 

“Texas was undoubtedly the first state in the izes the derricks actually are shelters 


United States to build roadside parks. This was | in the safety rest area) aheud aug 


ee Loe oo torist, traveli IH 10 
started in the early thirties and it is interesting to Sr Cs a al are | 


: oe Blanca in West Texas, might think he’s 
know just how it started. A chap in Fayette County 


coming upon an Indian reservation until _| 
named William Pape Sr. was county foreman on a he sees that the colorful tepees are in | 


road near Smithville where there were some beau- a rest area. 
tiful live oak trees along a creek. He accepted the - Both are examples of the imagination 
tract of land and built some tables and benches __ and work—and consideration for the 


: : eo Highway Department’s roadside parks 
stop. | found out about it and determined that | program since such facilities began dot- 


either had to fire him or join him. So we joined ting the state’s roads and highways in 
him and everybody in the Highway Commission and the early 1930’s. | 
Judge Ely in particular pushed along the idea of — 
beautification until all engineers became advocates.” 
—Gibb Gilchrist 

Former State Highway Engineer — 


| 
and things of that kind that would cause people to motorist hat have 50h ae | 
| 


Roadside 


Parks 


Another Texas Tradition 


The primary purpose of these road- 
side facilities is to provide a safe place 
in pleasant surroundings where a motor- 
ist may stop to relax, refresh himself or 
eat something before continuing his 
drive. An alert driver has fewer acci- 
dents, and the Highway Department pro- 
vides rest areas as just one of its many 
efforts to reduce highway accidents. 

The first roadside park, according to 


former State Highway Engineer Gibb 
Gilchrist, was built by William Pape Sr., 
section foreman in District 13 from 
1924 to 1940, on SH 71 in Fayette 
County. Although it consisted only of a 
couple of tables and benches beneath 
some live oak trees with a creek nearby, 
the park was advanced for the times. 
Texas was undoubtedly ahead of other 
states in providing a certain amount of 


convenience and enjoyment for the 
motorists of the early thirties. 

Another of the first roadside parks 
was located on SH 87 south of Newton 
in Newton County, and was obtained by 
the Highway Department largely through 
the efforts of R. E. Wingate, who was 
maintenance foreman in Woodville 
(District 20) for 27 years and a signifi- 
cant contributor to the Department’s 
beautification program in the East Texas 
area. 

The development of roadside parks 
began as an integral part of the highway 
beautification program. It was first 
mentioned as a Departmental policy in 
a 1930 memorandum sent by Gilchrist 
to all division and resident engineers in 
the state. Gilchrist directed them to be 
on the lookout for sites that could be 
acquired without cost for use as roadside 
parks. Fortunately, land availability has 
never been a problem because generous 
landowners and enthusiastic civic groups 
have provided more sites than can be 
budgeted for development. 

One of the early planning booklets 
prepared by Gilchrist and Landscape 
Architect Jac Gubbels emphasized that 
landscaping around roadside parks 
should take advantage of natural flora 
and setting, a policy that has been fol- 
lowed from the early parks to the most 
recent ones. 

During the early years, nearly 500 
roadside parks were built and main- 
tained by the Highway Department. 
They were further improved by work 
done under the National Youth Adminis- 
tration. This additional work occurred 
when Lyndon B. Johnson, at that time 
National Youth Administrator for Texas, 
proposed that the unemployed young 
men under his jurisdiction be used to 
further improve existing roadside facili- 
ties. 

In 1937, while writing a history of 


First roadside park in Texas was this one 
located on 1.31 acres of land on SH 7I 
between Smithville and West Point in Fayette 
County. The land was purchased by Fayette 
County and donated to the state. 
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Cone-shaped thatched roofs shade tables and lend a "native" look to this early roadside park along 


a design in just a few years. Top oe of 
1930, gee phere | in | 193 _ 


US 85 between Del Rio and Eagle Pass. Note the large outdoor fireplace at far end of the park. 


the Highway Department, Gilchrist re- 
called the NYA work: “This plan was 
worked out and probably one half of our 
parks in Texas were improved by the 
Department’s use of young men working 
through the NYA. I understand further 
that the roadside park idea spread to 
other states and the NYA is interested 
in furthering this particular kind of 
work, but, at the moment, Texas is quite 
in the lead in roadside parks.” 

With the postwar boom of the late 
forties, the number of roadside parks, 
scenic overlooks and scenic turnouts 
throughout the state passed the 900 
mark, and the Department shifted its 
emphasis to improvement and mainte- 
nance. New facilities were constructed 
where needed as relocated highways and 
new routes were established. 

Within the past five years, more im- 
provements have been made in the state’s 
roadside parks program. In May 1963 
dedication ceremonies were held for the 
first safety rest area, located east of San 
Antonio on IH 10, designed and built 
to Interstate standards. (The designa- 
tion “safety rest area” instead of “‘road- 
side park” was selected for nationwide 
use to refer to facilities along Interstate 
routes by the American Association of 
State Highway Officials in 1961). 

These safety rest areas are actually 
two parks, one on each side of the multi- 
lane highway. They generally contain 
concrete and steel arbors, concrete tables 
and benches, drinking fountains and 
brick fireplaces with neatly stacked fire- 
wood. Approximate cost for these com- 
plexes on both sides of the highway is 
$15,000, not including access facilities. 
Durable materials such as concrete and 
steel increase the cost, but Highway 
Department experience has shown that 
trying to save money on construction 
materials is a false economy. 

An even newer improvement in the 
rest areas is the addition of terrazzo- 
floored rest rooms complete with waste- 
paper disposal units and electric hand 
dryers. In addition, the rest area-comfort 
station has a display center which pre- 
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Many of the roadside parks built during the 
mid-thirties were completed in cooperation with 
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this 1940 photo of a park in District 19. 
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sents local and state-wide travel informa- 
tion and houses a dispenser unit of 
travel maps. The display case even has 
a compass imbedded in its ,base to help 
travelers orient themselves. 

The first such rest area with comfort 
station was opened earlier this year 
on IH 35 between Georgetown and 
Round Rock in Williamson County. 
Since then, seven more have been com- 
pleted and put into use on Texas’ Inter- 
state system. Three more are now in 
various stages of construction, and five 
are in the planning stage, all similarly 
equipped with comfort stations and in- 
formation displays. 

Today, the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment maintains more than 1,100 rest 
areas, roadside parks, scenic turnouts 
and scenic -overlooks—all traveler con- 


It was a big day for Dimmitt when the Castro County Commissioners Court dedicated a roadside Wrenee afacilinecethat : ] 
park, consisting of a barbecue pit and a few trees, at the intersection of US 385 and SH 194. en he ee 


The group standing around the solitary pit (there was no place to sit) for the 1937 festivities popular with motorists as reflected by 
includes retired maintenance foreman Jake Webb from Post on the far right. comments in hundreds of letters received 
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This sheet from a suggestion booklet published by the Highway Department in 1935 showed the design of road- | 
side turnouts with and without natural shade. The printed details stress the safety-maintenance-beautification con- 
cept: "Preserve existing vegetation . . . Reduce ditches to a minimum . . . Plant vines and maintain carefully." 167 


Not all of the first roadside parks were rustic. 
San Felipe Park on US 90 at Del Rio built in 
1936 is beautiful by standards of any era. 
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Scenic overlooks of 25 years ago commanded a breathtaking view of the Pecos River and, in the 
opposite direction, the Rio Grande and the hills of Mexico. The overlook (above) was abandoned 
when the Pecos River Bridge was washed out and the highway and bridge rebuilt on a new 
location. The smaller structure (left), is in a park a few miles farther north on US 90 and overlooks 
the Southern Pacific Railroad High Bridge. An overlook (right) has been constructed on the new 
location of US 90 at the Pecos River Bridge completed in 1957. 


Colorful tepees are a welcome sight to travelers west of Sierra Blanca on IH 10. Where 
natural settings fail to provide adequate shade for rest areas, Highway Department 
designers plan facilities to complement the location. 


each year by the Travel and Informa- 
tion Division. 

Even though construction features of 
these roadside facilities vary, each has 
been individually designed by the De- 
partment’s landscape architects to com- 
plement its surroundings—whether they 
be scenic East Texas forests or rugged 
West Texas mountain and desert. 

The landscape section of the Texas 
Highway Department follows two guide- 
lines to preserve natural beauty: use of 
trees, shrubs and flowers native to the 
area and growing on or near the site; 
and additional systematic planting for 
the enjoyment of the motorist. 


Preserving and planting according to 
the natural scenery makes the roadside 
park a complementary part of the set- 
ting. Roadside and park mowing crews 
work after and the flowers have bloomed 
and the seeds ripened. The wildflower 
seeds are sometimes harvested for seed- 
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Sparkling clean beauty are features of Texas roadside parks as exemplified by the Waskom tourist 
bureau rest area on IH 20 near the Louisiana border. The concrete tables, benches and fireplace 
tops have been given a hard, durable epoxy coating. 
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ing other areas, but normally they are 
allowed to drop back into the soil for 
blooms in succeeding years. 

Even though the percentage of van- 
dals and mischief makers is small, ac- 
cording to district engineers, the cost to 
the roadside facilities runs high. Marks- 
men sometimes like to test their skills 
on the roadside signs, and glass bottle 
targets set up in the rest areas create a 
broken-glass hazard. 

Then there are the litterbugs. Despite 
nearby litter barrels and ample disposal 
facilities in every roadside park, a messy 
few insist on exercising some imagined 
right to walk away from their self-made 
trash dump. Highway crews clean the 
areas before and after weekends and as 
needed at other times. Their worst clean- 
up headache occurs during the water- 
melon season when sour rinds lure flies 
and wasps. 

The high opinion of Texas roadside 


Sie 


Safety rest areas, such as this one on IH 10 east 
ample room so motorists may take time for lunch 


parks in the minds of out-of-state travel- 
ers starts with the realization they are 
never very far from one. A glance at the 
Official State Highway Map reveals 
green dots—the symbol denoting loca- 
tions of roadside parks, rest areas, 
scenic turnouts and scenic overlooks— 
along every state-maintained highway. 

On the 870-mile IH 10-US 90 route 
from Orange to El Paso, for example, 
there are 42 rest areas for travelers to 
choose from—an average of only 21 
miles between rest areas. When the In- 
terstate system in Texas is completed, 
approximately 85 rest areas along the 
routes will make the average one every 
37 miles. 

When that Interstate completion date 
arrives, travelers undoubtedly will route 
their trips and plan their schedules to 
include refreshing pauses at these min- 
iature parks along the highways of 
Texas. 


of San Antonio, have catch. Above photo, taken in 1963 shortly after this first Interstate rest 
and a quick game of area was opened, shows "bat wing" arbors spaced to allow for expansion. 


Newest derricks along East Texas highways provide no oil, but do offer a rest stop for the 
‘motorist. Two safety rest areas, one on each side of IH 20 south of Gladewater, have derrick- 
shaped picnic arbors constructed of gaily colored angle iron. Concrete tables and benches within 
each arbor are epoxy-painted to match. Idea for the unusual arbors was suggested by District 10 
Maintenance Engineer L. S. Thompson. 
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music, mules and would you believe dancing girls? 


IN ITS FIRST 50 years the Texas 
Highway Department has seen dedica- 
tions and ceremonies perfected to an art. 

Superhighways to bridges, mainte- 
nance warehouses to district headquar- 
ters, Highway Department accomplish- 
ments often are presented to the public 
with a flair. 

Ribbon cuttings have been and still 
are favored for openers but there have 
been many variations on the theme. 
Also, there have been countless special 
ceremonies. 

Receptions with extensive programs 
of events were common during the early 
days when highway officials toured the 
state to study possible road locations. 

Such a reception was held for the 
Texas Highway Commission in Atlanta 
and Queen City on August 8, 1917. 

The timeworn “programme” for that 
reception carried a complete timetable 
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(“All automobiles leave Atlanta to meet 
the Commission at John’s Creek Bridge 
... Procession to be formed at John’s 
Creek Bridge and move to Atlanta.”’) 
Highway groundbreaking ceremonies, 
too, caught on in the early days of the 
Department though in later times they 
were held mostly to dedicate buildings. 
Groundbreaking ceremonies for US 
Highway 67 between Alvarado and 
Venus in Johnson County drew a sparse 
but sprightly looking crowd back in 
1920. The mules at the ceremony far 
outnumbered the automobiles and _ al- 
most outnumbered the people. 
Certainly one of the most colorful 
early-day dedications was the opening 
of the Pecos River Bridge on June 6, 
1923. At that time the bridge was one 
of the most important links in the bor- 
der highway between San Antonio and 


El Paso. 


The formal opening included a pa- 
rade and a barbecue at the bridge site 
and was attended by citizens from Del 
Rio, Langtry, Comstock and Villa Acu- 
na, Mexico. 

According to an account written in 
1923, “One of the features of the dedi- 
cation exercises was a parade across 
the structure led by the Del Rio Munici- 
pal Bank, followed by the young ladies 
of the High School, Boy Scouts and 
members of the Chamber of Commerce. 

“Two popular young ladies,” the 
story said, “were accorded the honor of 
placing flags at the ends of the bridge. 
The Stars and Stripes were placed at 


ACROSS THE WILD PECOS—This is the Pecos 
River Bridge when it was opened in June of 
1923. It was in service until 1954 when ram- 
paging flood waters destroyed it. 


NO "MULE TRAIN"—Though this gathering 
(left) about 1920 did not inspire the popular 
song, it easily could have. The groundbreaking 
ceremonies for US 67 between Alvarado and 
Venus drew more mules than horseless carriages. 


SECOND TIME AROUND—Former Commission 
Chairman E. H. Thornton Jr. starts the action 
(right) with a shovel for a new Pecos River 


Bridge. H. C. Petry Jr., Commission chairman 
1959-1967, is second from left. 
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THAT'S OUR DOG "LIGHTNING"—Former 
Commission Chairman E. H. Thornton Jr. made 
a trip to Fort Worth in 1951 for this special 
ceremony. Thornton presents Lightning, Dis- 
trict 2's self-appointed watchdog, with his 10- 
year service pin. Lightning gets a hand from 
J. H. Dilleshaw, retired equipment supervisor 
for the Fort Worth District. (Photo courtesy 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram.) 


the east end, and the Lone Star Flag at 
the west end.” 

Thirty-four years later, some 1,500 
people turned out for an even more 
elaborate dedication of a new Pecos 
River Bridge. 

The earlier bridge had to be replaced 
after an 86-foot flood crest in June 1954 
tore it from its canyon foundations. The 
new bridge was officially opened to 
US 90 traffic in April of 1957 after 
two years and 10 months of construc- 
tion. 

Besides 1,500 spectators, the dedica- 
tion for the new bridge included a bar- 
becue, speeches, band, beauty queens 
and television actor Edgar Buchanan, 
TV’s Judge Roy Bean. 

Buchanan’s comment on the bridge: 
“The main thing is, it sure makes it a 
lot easier to get across this dang can- 
yon!” 

In the early days, bridge openings at- 
tracted a lot of attention. 

For instance, a “free bridge celebra- 
tion and community fair” marked the 
opening of the Trinity River Bridge 
near Palestine in November of 1927— 
or was it September? 

A newspaper account of the celebra- 
tion specified November, but the “mock 
majestic program” printed for the op- 
ening set the date as September 2. The 
program listed 18 different “attrac- 


WINGATES IN WINGATE PARK—R. E. Win- 
gate, retired maintenance foreman from Wood- 
ville, helped get the first roadside park in 
his area. Here, he relaxes in a new one dedi- 
cated in his honor just before he retired in 
1951. His wife, daughter-in-law and son, Jay 
M. Wingate, now senior resident engineer at 
Crockett, are behind him. 


tions.” “Mom Dix the Wonder and his 
famous Horse, Tony” was one. 

The program promised “two hours 
of fun and frolic—a free for all good 
time guaranteed to please or your mon- 
ey back.” It added that admission was 
free. 

“How would you like to be married 
at this great occasion?” the program 
asked. “Any couple who will marry on 
the platform will get their license free, 
a valuable wedding present, and the 
ceremony performed in the presence of 
15,000 and the governor as honor guest. 
First come, first served—only one 
couple.” 

History does not reveal if any pair 
accepted this romantic and festive offer. 

Probably the most unusual bridge 
dedication in Department history was 
in 1929 for a bridge crossing Cow Creek 
on Highway 87 south of Newton in East 
Texas. 

R. E. Wingate, retired maintenance 
foreman in Woodville, came up with the 
idea of a “bridge dance” for the dedica- 
tion. According to Wingate and a news- 
paper story of the day, “It was a huge 
success.” 

Some 2,000 people turned out, and 
while the youngsters did the Charleston 
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FLAG-WAVING TRIO—A rolling display of highway signs was used to cut a ribbon dedicating 
a new maintenance warehouse and resident engineer's headquarters in Carrizo Springs in May of 
1965. The Highway Commission was part of an enthusiastic crowd at the dedication. From left, 


Member (now Chairman) Hal Woodward, Chairman H. C. Petry Jr., and Member J. H. Kultgen. 
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and the Black Bottom at one end of 
the bridge, fiddlers provided music at 
the other end and “afforded the older 
ones the graces of the old dances.” 
“Young and old had a good time; 
dancing, bathing (swimming) and just 


fraternizing,” the newspaper reported. 
“The bridge dance was, in the minds 
of the people who were there, a great 
success, and we have been assured that 
the credit for the good time and good 
order lies at the door of the sheriff's 


CLAY COUNTY PIONEERS—One of 264 Centennial markers erected by the Department in 
1936, the Clay County Centennial Marker was dedicated with special ceremonies in Henrietta. 
Some of the area's oldest residents took part. 


department and Mr. Wingate’s tact in 
arrangements.” 

Wingate, maintenance foreman for 
27 years before he retired in 1951, was 
instrumental in establishing the first 
roadside park in his area in 1929. It 
was largely through his efforts that 
Leroy Wilkinson donated two and a 
half acres of land on Cow Creek for 
the park. 

Wingate’s last park project was on 
US 190 near Livingston. It is known 
in the district as Wingate Park, in his 
honor. 

Parks, bridges and highways, how- 
ever, were not the only opportunities the 
Department found for unusual cere- 
monies. 


A story in the February 14, 1937, 
issue of the Dallas News reported: 

“Standing on a baggage trunk and 
amid the noisy puffing and ringing of 
a switch engine, Judge Robert Lee Bob- 
bitt took the oath of office as a State 
Highway Commissioner on the train 
platform in the Union Station.” 

The Dallas ceremony was held dur- 
ing a 15-minute stop of a train taking 
Bobbitt, Governor James V. Allred and 
other state officials to Washington to 
attend a dinner honoring Postmaster 
General James A. Farley, who was also 
national Democratic chairman. They 
also were to call on President Roosevelt 
and invite him to the Greater Texas Pan- 
American Exposition. 

Sarah T. Hughes, who was judge of 
the 14th district and is now a federal 
judge, administered the oath of office. 

Secretary of State Ed Clark, standing 
nearby, told Bobbitt he would give him 
his commission if he would hand him 
$1. Bobbitt felt in his pocket but could 
find no money. It was then that Colonel 


EK. O. Thompson, railroad commission 


chairman, came to Bobbitt’s rescue and 


loaned him the necessary cash, the news- 
paper said. 

Plenty of barbecue, “bull” and beer 
were reported as the order of the day 


_at a party celebrating the paving of the 


Carlsbad Road in 1940, and a wager 
lost by Texas. The party was at the New 
Mexico-Texas state line, 130 miles from 
El Paso. It was paid for by Texans be- 
cause New Mexico had completed its 
part of the highway first. 

“A jolly crowd of 500 persons lined 
up for barbecue, beans, potato salad, 
pickles, onions and what not,” said the 
El Paso Herald-Post. 

Highway officials from both Texas 
and New Mexico attended and the speak- 
ing was enlivened by a good-natured 
debate between New Mexico’s governor 
and its former governor, according to 
the Herald-Post. 

In June of 1951, Department cere- 
monies, probably for the first time, 
moved from the area of man and his 
accomplishments into the area of man’s 
best friend and his deeds. 

“Lightning,” a watchdog for the Fort 
Worth district office and grounds, re- 
ceived his 10-year service pin. J. H. 
Dilleshaw, who retired in 1958 as senior 
equipment supervisor for the district, 
described “Lightning” as a “faithful 
worker for many years.” 

Former Commission Chairman E. H. 
Thornton Jr. went to Fort Worth to 
make the award, and the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram carried a picture and 
story on the presentation. 

A christening sparked opening cere- 
monies for the new Nueces Bay Cause- 
way in August 1963. Instead of cham- 
pagne, three jugs of water from the 
Nueces and Corpus Christi bays and 


FOR THE PRESIDENT—Officials used a branding iron last March to open the first section 
of the LBJ Freeway (IH 635) between Farmers Branch and Dallas. After the iron was 
used to burn the opening ribbon, this board was branded and sent to President Johnson. 


SOMETHING OLD—The old Liberty truck on the left, a World War | surplus truck like many 
the Department used in its first years, was spruced up and shown off in this dedication of 
Interstate Highway 35 in San Antonio in September 1960. 
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the Nueces River were used in the 
christening. 

At least one ceremony can be rightly 
termed a “blast.” In September 1964, a 
loud bang signaled the end of contro- 
versy and the start of construction on 
the Kelly Air Force Base access road. 
The 1.7-mile road was to link the San 
Antonio military installation with the 
new US Highway 90 West Expressway. 

Highway Commission Chairman Her- 
bert C. Petry Jr. teamed up with Major 
General W. T. Hudnell, San Antonio 
Mayor W. W. McAllister and Chamber 
of Commerce President Conway C. Craig 
to push an oversized plunger that deto- 
nated a simulated missile nose cone to 
launch the long-awaited road project. 
Some 500 visitors watched the action. 

A bridge demolition ceremony in San 
Angelo was the smashing opener for 
National Highway Week in District 7 
on October 1, 1964. Hal Woodward, 
member of the Texas Highway Commis- 
sion, swung the first sledge at a con- 
crete post on the old Lake Nasworthy 
Bridge to dedicate construction of the 
new bridge. He succeeded in breaking 
the post on the third swing, but left the 
rest of the demolition to construction 
men who began work on the new bridge 
two weeks later. 

Later that month, Woodward was on 
hand when a pair of mules led the way 
in dedication ceremonies for Interstate 
20 loop at Big Spring. A caravan of 50 
shiny new cars followed the mule team 
on a round trip to the west end of the 
bypass and back to the point of en- 
trance at the east end. Instead of ribbon, 
three strands of barbed wire were cut 
to open the loop. 

If spectators found wire clippers an 
unusual substitute for scissors at the Big 
Spring dedication, they would have 
found an even more unusual substitute 
at the opening of the new Devils River 
Bridge January 25, 1965. 

A little “devil” with a blowtorch 
joined about 600 persons to open the 
new bridge on US Highway 90 about 
12 miles northwest of Del Rio. 

Marshall Formby, former member of 
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NO SCISSORS NEEDED—Cigarette lighters replaced scissors at the opening of the fi 
segment of R. L. Thornton Freeway (IH 35E) in Dallas in September 1965. For 
Commission Chairman Herbert C. Petry Jr., left, and Police Captain P. W. Lawrenc 
trust the task to two Oak Cliff beauties. ee 


the Texas Highway Commission, made 
the dedicatory address and was handed 
a pair of scissors to cut the ribbon. 
But 13-year-old Elizabeth Henderson 
snatched the scissors from Formby and 
substituted a small blowtorch. Formby 
proceeded to burn the ribbon. 

A second ceremony was held at the 
bridge last May when the citizens of 
Val Verde County dedicated the bridge 


to the chairman of the Texas Highway 
Commission. 

A plaque designating the structure as 
the “Herbert C. Petry Jr. Bridge” was 
unveiled at that time. It reads: “This 
bridge is dedicated as the Herbert C. 
Petry Jr. Bridge in recognition of his 
unselfish devotion to his State in de- 
velopment of natural resources and 
highways.” 


KTHROUGH ON IH 20—The mayors of 


per barrier as part of ceremonies dedi- 
nal section of IH 20 between Dallas 
veport. The dedication took place near 
last May. 


ON THE RIGHT, READY ON THE 
State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer 
u xd this electronic device to burn 
n and open the FM 60 underpass 
leg Station last April. Greer pressed 
that started an electric current 
gh a wire holding the ribbon. The wire 
ed hot and neatly burned the ribbon. 


| In May of 1965, an enthusiastic crowd 
| of 200 turned out for the dedication of 
__ a $100,000 maintenance warehouse and 
__ resident engineer’s headquarters in Car- 
_ rizo Springs. A rolling display of high- 
way signs was used to break a ribbon 
to open the new facilities. 

Driving rain and near freezing 
__ weather didn’t faze a team of horsemen 


and a wagon involved in dedication 


Longview and Shreveport crash through 


festivities to open Interstate Highway 
410 in San Antonio in January 1960. 

It was the first Interstate loop to be 
completed around a major Texas city 
and on the morning before the dedica- 
tion, the riders from the Alamo Trail 
Riders set out on a 55-mile journey 
around the loop as part of the dedica- 
tion. 


A 1913 auto joined the riders, but 


fortunately for the driver, he did not 
need to brave the elements until noon 
the next day in order to complete his 
circuit of the loop in time to join the 
dedication ceremonies. 

In recent months, fire, but not from 
blowtorches, has returned to highway 
dedication ceremonies. 

A “ribbon branding” marked the of- 
ficial opening last March of the first 
section of the LBJ Freeway (IH 635) 
between Farmers Branch and Dallas. 
Officials burned the ribbon with a 
branding iron made by area high school 
students. 


Last April, State Highway Engineer 
D. C. Greer got “fired up” when open- 
ing the long sought Farm to Market 
Road 60 underpass at College Station. 

About 300 officials, business leaders 
and spectators gathered for the cere- 
mony at which Greer was principal 
speaker. 

After the Texas A & M University 
Aggie Band played the National Anthem 
and the Aggie War Hymn, Greer, an 
A & M graduate, made a few comments. 

Among them: 

“This project started out to connect 
the campus with the hog farm,” and, 
“There is nothing too good for Bryan- 
College Station.” 

Then Greer pressed a button on a 
walkie-talkie type electronic device. This 
sent a radio signal that sent electric 
current through a wire holding the 
maroon and white dedication ribbon. 
The wire turned red hot and _ neatly 
burned the ribbon in two. 

In reporting this particular dedica- 
tion, Thomas Turner of the Dallas 
Morning News made what is probably 
a classic comment about highway dedi- 
cations and ribbon cuttings. 

Turner wrote: “Nobody has yet per- 
fected a mechanism for cutting down 
on the number and length of speeches at 
such ribbon cuttings, but reporters are 
always happy when Greer is the honor 
guest. He says something appropriate, 
and, more appropriate, he says it and 
stops.” 
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tall tales from other days . . 
of dusty roads and rattlesnakes, and gunslingers and frays 


TALL TALES 


It is next to impossible to estimate the number of anecdotes, stories and just 
plain tall tales that have been born and reborn during the first 50 years of the 
Texas Highway Department. 

They come from the Big Thicket and the Davis Mountains. They tell of moon- 
shiners and muleskinners, politics and practical jokes. They tell of fast knives and 
faster guns, red ants and rattlesnakes. 

They tell of days when Texas and her highways were young and a little wild. 
They tell of days that are gone with the dusty roads of yesterday. 

Gone are the days, but the stories remain. Here is a sampling of stories from. 
the Department’s first 50 years. 


ROOSEVELT NEVER SLEPT HERE—The State Capitol is many things to many people, but one 
Department employe in the 30's expected too much. 


“DRIVING up Congress Avenue in 
Austin, the Capitol building was an im- 
pressive sight,” recalls Fred Burkett, a 
retired resident engineer from Fort 
Worth. 

“One time in the 30’s I was driving 
up the Avenue with Red Stevens from 
Weatherford, a good ‘back-end’ man on 
an asphalt distributor. 

“Red was girl-watching the sidewalks, 
and when we got to about 8th Street I 
said, ‘Look up there, Red, there’s the 
Capitol building.’ 

“Red had never seen it before; his 
mouth fell open and he batted his eyes 
a few times and said, ‘Aw, hell, is that 
where Roosevelt lives?’ ” 


BURKETT almost tops that one with 
a story about another Red, “Red” Rat- 
liff, a road boss who “had a penchant 
for twisting words around.” 

Once on a base job, according to 
Burkett, Ratliff told him: “If I had one 
of them rheumatic rollers I could put 
that carbolic crown in this road just 
right.” 

Another time, Ratliff announced: 
“I’m going to put on my Studson hat 
and go over and drink me a Tom 
Connally.” 

Horseplay and practical joking were 
not uncommon in the early days. 

“If you got out of your seat for a 
minute, you could bet there would be 
a tack in it when you came back,” said 
Willie Duval who retired in 1961 after 
41 years with the Department. 

Duval, who was senior designing en- 
gineer the last 10 years before he re- 
tired, said: “I remember one day when 
I had to stop the chief engineer to check 
some plans. 

“He started to sit down at my desk 
when I noticed a big tack in my chair.” 


Duval thought fast and told him the 
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ROUGH AND READY GUYS—East Texas and East Texans were sometimes “untamed," 
from the area. These road hands appear to back up his statement. 


tack “must have fallen off the drafting 
board.” His boss just laughed. 

E. M. Ruth, District 16’s construction 
engineer, likes to repeat what he said 
is a widely circulated story about the 
“possible location” of a highway in 
Marlin in the early 1930s. 

The district engineer was trying hard 
to get the highway into Marlin and had 
worked diligently picking out a possible 
location. He came up with a plan and 
had one of his best draftsmen draw it 
up. “The draftsman drew beautifully,” 
Ruth said. 

The draftsman did the plan and care- 
fully lettered on outside cover, “Pos- 
sible Location.” He left it on the DE’s 
desk. 

While the DE was out, another drafts- 
man lettered an “IM” in front of the 
“Possible Location” on the cover. 

When the district engineer returned 
and started to look at the plan he “got 
very red in the face,” according to 


Ruth. 


JOHN TEAMER of Tyler, a retired 


engineer from the Bryan District, re- 


members a ritual that used to be popular 
on paving jobs. 

He said the custom was for the crew 
to grab the hats of the superintendent, 
the engineer, the foreman and anybody 
else with any authority on the job and 
throw them into the last mix. 

“I was careful to wear an old hat on 
the last day,” he said. 

Teamer also recalls when engineers 
had to buy their own supplies and put 
in vouchers for repayment later. 

He said he went into a drug store one 
day and asked if they had art gum. 


ALWAYS A_ THREAT—Rattlesnakes 
constant danger to pioneer highway workmen, 
and in some locations they were as plentiful 
as the stories told about them. This beauty was 
captured in District 10 in 1941. 


were a 


according to a retired district engineer 


“No,” replied the clerk, “but we got 
Spearmint!” 

ANIMALS, wild and tame, played an 
important part in the lives of the men 
in the Department’s early day field 
crews. 

B. L. Frank, assistant district en- 
gineer of District 19 and a 29-year vet- 
eran with the Department, says it was 
not unusual to take as part of a day’s 
work the soothing of a few angry beasts 
—panthers, deer and always rattle- 
snakes. 

Frank recalls vividly one animal 
incident that took place when he was 
an instrument man on a road location 
job in the Kingsville-Alice-Falfurrias 
area. 

The crew was working in the primitive 
King Ranch country when Frank ob- 
served his rear flagman jumping fences 
and running away. Yelling and pointing 
behind him, the flagman took off 
through the brush. 

Scanning the landscape, Frank soon 
saw why the flagman was in such a 
hurry. He was being pursued by a fam- 
ily of panthers. 
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Rattlesnakes were a constant threat to 
field crews, and in some areas a snake- 
bite kit was standard equipment for De- 
partment employes. 

Reuben Guerra, supervising resident 
engineer at Hebbronville, says the rat- 
tlers were so bad on an early day job in 
Kenedy County that the men “walked 
along pushing around a long stick in 
front of them—like a minesweeper—to 
flush out the rattlers.” 

And, if there were anything more 
plentiful than rattlesnakes in the early 
days, it was rattlesnake stories. 

As William A. King, a retired en- 
gineer from Victoria, puts it: “In my 
many years working along the Gulf 
Coast in Jackson and Calhoun Counties, 
I could tell rattlesnake stories by the 
bushel and probably run J. Frank Dobie 
a close second, even having seen a large 
rattler give birth to 21 young ones.” 

While the rattler was a hindrance in 
the building of highways, another ani- 
mal, the mule, was a decided help and 
also the object of many a colorful tale. 

The mules had a special talent in addi- 
tion to their obvious beast of burden 
assets, according to Mr. King. He said 
the mules often acted as the quitting bell. 
He recalled one project where “a steady 
pace was kept until noon when the mules 
just stopped, stretched out and brayed. 

“You could look at your watch and 
it was exactly 12 o’clock,” he said. 

“Work was resumed at one o’clock, 
and at exactly six the mules went 
through their same routine by braying 
quitting time. They never failed in their 
exactness at telling the time of day, and 
when they stopped, their day’s work 


was done.” 


ALTHOUGH the value of mules is 
legend, at least one resourceful district 
engineer found value in insects—specifi- 
cally, red ants. 

According to Betsy Pirie, associate 
title engineer in the Right of Way Di- 
vision, there were a lot of hitchhikers 


NOT PURRING—Division Engineer D. M. Puckett shows off a 35-pound bobcat trapped west of back in the 30’s. Hitchhiking was a way 
Graham in November 1930. Puckett's young friend appears uninterested in petting the kitty. of life and travel for many, and it was 
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the practice of hitchhikers to wait for a 
ride at the edge of town. 

The hitchhikers usually leaned on the 
“City Limits” sign and many whittled 
away at the wooden sign to kill time 
while waiting for a ride. 

One DE got tired of replacing these 
signs so he had a maintenance man—a 
versatile maintenance man—go from 
town to town and transplant red ant 
beds around the signs. 

That was the end of the district en- 


THOROUGHLY MODERN MAINTENANCE SECTION—This is the en- 
tire Denton County maintenance section in 1928. Section vehicles are gas- 
sing up before the day's work. At the time, the section had no warehouse, 
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gineer’s troubles . . . with whittling 
hitchhikers, anyway. 


IN THE EARLY days of the Depart- 
ment, some engineers would have been 
happy if the only “cuttings” they had 
to worry about were on city limits signs. 

One of these is D. L. Hogan, who re- 
turned to the Department after the Fer- 
guson administration as district engineer 
in Tyler. Hogan said East Texas was 
rather untamed. 


A REAL CAMP OUT—This portable bunkhouse, vintage 1940, was home to many field employes. 
Reuben Guerra, supervising resident engineer, lost all his clothes, including some fancy boots, 
when fire swept an earlier model "bachelor quarters" on a job at Armstrong in 1938. 
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so at night the equipment was parked on the corner of Denton's “trade 
square." The Model A, front left, is not part of the section. It was the 
first one in town, though, and proof that cars were getting snazzier. 
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“People were still using guns and 
knives in this part of the country,” he 
said. 

For example, Hogan cited an incident 
that took place when he replaced two 
Ferguson appointees, a man and his son, 
with a county engineer who held the job 
before the Ferguson administration. 

The deposed father and son didn’t 
take to this too kindly, and when Hogan 
ran into them in a courthouse men’s 
room, “they backed me up in a corner 
with knives.” 

“I didn’t know if I was going to have 
to go over the old man or the boy to get 
out of there,” Hogan said. 

Fortunately for Hogan, someone tip- 
ped off the reinstated engineer of his 
boss’ predicament, and he showed up 
in the nick of time. 

“He was carrying a jumper over his 
arm,” Hogan recalled, “with about six 
inches of a .44 sticking out. We left 
together.” 

George M. Garrett, who retired as 
engineer-manager in Fort Worth, found 
the occupational hazards of his job a 
little above the norm too, when he was 
having a survey run for State Highway 
4 in Concho County in the early 1930s. 

A man who did not own any property 
where the survey was being run got up- 
set and threatened to shoot the survey- 
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MAINTENANCE 1S MUSCLE—Maintenance 
men had it rough in the Department's first 
years, but their job is still no picnic, as this 
sign project of 1958 illustrates. Putting up the 
sign at the intersection of SH 73 and FM 563 
are Elliot Peebles and Frank Shields, Anahuac. 


ors, Garrett, and even Garrett’s wife. 
Garrett reported the man to a local 
legislator who told him not to worry 
because the man was just a crank. 
About a year later, Garrett said, the 
legislator got into an argument with the | 
man and was shot in the leg. 


LAWLESSNESS in general was often 


a problem, especially in an oil boom 
town like Hawkins where Mulkey Owens, 


District 14’s assistant district engineer, | 
found himself in the early 1930’s. 

Owens, who joined the Department in 
1929, said the East Texas town literally 
boomed overnight. 


“One day there were just a few hun- | 
dred people there,” he said. “By the 
next evening, I'll bet there were 10,000 | 
in the area. You would see leasehounds | 
using the back trunk of their cars for 


desks, signing up lease contracts with 
the local farmers.” 

Lawlessness abounded, Owens said. A 
favorite trick of hijackers was to park 
their car on the narrow bridges of the 
day. Because of the short sight distances 
on most of the roads, the unsuspecting 
victim would be trapped on the bridge 
before he realized what was happening. 
The hijackers would then relieve him of 
his money. | 


The holdup men had another custom: | 
If the victim was unable to fork over | 
at least $10, they would simply beat him 
silly. 

Owens said he was aware of this cus- 
tom and carried two wallets. One, with 
$10 in it, he carried in his hip pocket 


HOME ON THE RANGE—George L. Carver, 
assistant division engineer, lets the antelope 
play off Highway 84 in Yoakum County. The 
time is 1936. 
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PATROL CAMP—Before Texas highways were paved, the Department 
operated patrol camps from which the roads were maintained. This camp 
south of Del Rio is similar to the one where Resident Engineer G. P. 


for the benefit of robbers. He kept the 


rest of his money in another wallet, 
stuck in the top of his field boots. 


MAINTENANCE foremen had it par- 
ticularly rough in the early days, said 
Collis Vaughan, a retired maintenance 
foreman from the Wharton section. 

Vaughan, who said he “started in 
Gonzales as a common laborer at 28 
. $2.50 a day and get- 
ting rich,” submitted this bit of verse 
to emphasize his point: 

A highway maintenance foreman 

knocked at the Pearly Gate, 
His face was scarred and old; 

He stood before the man of fate 

For admission to the fold. 

“What have you done?” Saint Peter 

asked, 


“To gain admission here?” 


cents an hour. . 


“T’ve been a highway maintenance 
foreman, sir,” he said, 
“For many and many a year.” 
The Pearly Gates swung open wide 
And Saint Peter touched the bell. 
“Come in,” he said, “and choose your 


harp— 
“You’ve had your taste of hell.” 


H. S. BYRD, maintenance construc- 
tion foreman at Memphis for 20 years 
before he retired in 1962, said: 

“When you get to talking, a lot of 
things come back. There were ups and 
downs — 36 years and four months of 
them. We didn’t have the proper equip- 
ment; I ruined a car or two and all the 
clothes I had in the world.” 

He added: “But I enjoyed all of it 
. . . from mule teams to trucks. I 
watched the progress of the Department 
. .. day by day .. . week by week.” 


“WHITE LIGHTNING” 
posed problems, too, for Highway De- 
partment workmen, according to Jack 
Keese, now executive director of the 
Texas Transportation Institute at A&M. 

He referred to an incident during his 
days with the Department. Just after 
World War II, Keese was in a survey 
party laying out a farm to market 
road in the Cleburne-Glen Rose area. 
While the men were surveying, they 
heard a voice from the brush along the 
route. It forcefully wanted to know what 
they were doing there. 

Keese explained they were surveying 
and had permission to be there. 


sometimes 


Brown and his wife, who was expecting a child in two months, spent 16 
anxious hours during a 1935 flood. Equipment was kept in camps because 
roads were not good enough to commute to the "barn." 


“The hell you do,” replied the voice. 

As the men started packing up their 
equipment, Keese continued talking. 

Finally the voice said: “Okay, you 
can survey, but you have to wait a 
couple of weeks.” 

Keese reported all of this to the resi- 
dent engineer who suggested he do one 
of two things: move to another job or 
get the sheriff. 

Keese talked to the sheriff, and he 
suggested they move to another job and 
go back to the first location in two 
weeks as the voice had directed. 

They took the sheriffs advice, and 
when they returned to the area later 
they found signs of what had been a 
large and obviously active still. 


WORKING conditions in the “old 
days” crop up often when the Depart- 
ment’s veteran employes reminisce. 

“We worked 12 hours a day and it 
was hard work. You kept your head 
down and there was no fooling around,” 
said Holland Eggleston, who was a sec- 
tion foreman in District 3 in 1924. 

Employes wore identification badges, 
and “I'll turn in my badge” was a com- 
mon saying. 


a 
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GEE-HAW! This was a common cry on many an early day highway job. The animals that heard 
the command and sometimes obeyed were used often as on this four-mule grader of 1917. 


Frank Ragland, maintenance engineer 
at Wichita Falls, said he once knew a 
welder who was trying to repair a leaky 
storage tank. The welder swore at the 
end of one day that if he didn’t finish 
repairing the tank the next day he would 
turn in his badge. 


“He worked hard as hell all the next 
day,” Ragland said, “and at the end of 
the day the tank still leaked.” 

The unhappy welder ripped off his 
badge and walked off the job. 

Reuben Guerra, a supervising resident 
engineer, put it this way: 

The Department men in a construc- 
tion camp had to work two hours longer 
than the contractor’s men, checking on 
things after the workmen quit. The camp 


BY ANY OTHER NAME—Mules were valuable animals in early road enough of these two mules to give them names, Frank and Doc. The pair 
building and good mules even more valuable. Walter McClellan thought pulled a road drag and fresno in the Plains area in 1929. 
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cook had to work even longer; he got 
up at 4 a.m. to fix breakfast. 

“A day’s work meant a day’s work. 
You had to like it or you couldn’t stand 
it and you’d quit,” Guerra said, adding: 
“There was nothing else to do in camp, 
anyway, so you might as well work... 
and look out for rattlers.” 

Thomas J. Stewart, maintenance fore- 
man in District 23, told another story 
about “a day’s work.” 

He recalled how work crews often left 
the warehouse at 7 a.m. to be on the 
job site by 8 a.m. One morning the 
crew left at 6:45. A latecomer strolled 
in about seven. 

When the boss snapped, “Where do 


you think you’re going?” the man said 


he had thought he would be there in 
plenty of time. He was sent home, and 
docked for the day. 

“That'll teach you to get to work on 
time,” growled the boss. 


ASIDE from long hours and hard, 


dirty work, there were other problems. 
This letter from Governor Dan Moody 
to District Engineer D. L. Hogan illus- 
trates one. 

It reads, in part: “It gives me pleasure 
to notify you that I have designated you 
as a delegate from Texas to attend the 
Fifteenth Annual Convention of the 
United States Good Roads Association, 
which meets in Savannah, Georgia, June 


6-11, 1927. 


THREE DECADES OF WHEELS— 
H. S. Byrd, a retired maintenance 
foreman with more than 36 years 
with the Department, said: "I ruined 
a car or two and all the clothes | 
had in the world." On the left is 
Byrd's first set of wheels, really the 
bee's knees in 1924; above, his sec- 
ond one, vintage 1940; and, right, a 
car he used in 1962. 


“It is only proper to advise you that 
there is no appropriation which will 
enable the State to meet your expenses 
in attending this conference; therefore, 
if it pleases you to go, it will be neces- 
sary, I regret to say, for you to pay 
your own expenses.” 


OF COURSE, there were fringe bene- 
fits. 

“T’ll never forget the first time I got 
off and got paid for it,” Larkin C. 
Cleveland, maintenance foreman in the 
Brownwood District, said. 

“It was shortly after Moody became 
governor. He sent a letter to all state 
employes to stand at ease from 10:50 
to 11 a.m. on Armistice Day.” 
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LONG-TIME Department employes 
also remember the problem of politics 
and recall times when job security was 
non-existent. 

Most of C. S. Kinney’s 44 years with 
the Texas Highway Department were 
happy ones, the veteran engineer said. 

“Except for a brief period in the 
1920’s. It was then that I experienced 
my only unhappy and disturbing mo- 
ments with the Highway Department. 

“In my case, a young man who was 
a staunch supporter of the administra- 
tion in power decided he wanted my job. 
I was then a Class A draftsman. 

“He made his plea with the Highway 
Commission which was very receptive. 
I was immediately informed of this ma- 
neuver by the secretary of the Commis- 
sion and told if I had any strings to 
pull, I had better get busy fast or I 
would soon be out of a job.” 

Luckily, Kinney, whose father had 
also been a strong supporter of the gov- 
ernor, had strings to pull and he pulled 
them. Kinney had his father write the 
governor and arrange a meeting. 

When he talked to the governor, Kin- 
ney was asked, “What seems to be the 
trouble?” 


Kinney answered there was no trouble 


A CUTTING PROBLEM—Hitchhikers in the 30's 
often passed the time whittling on wooden high- 
way signs like this one. One district engineer, 
however, came up with a solution. 


“except that someone else wants my job 
and is doing his best to get it.” 

The governor then asked Kinney if he 
was having any trouble with his employ- 
ers or difficulty in his assignments. 

“I told the governor that I knew of 
no dissatisfaction with any of my work 
and that I had received several promo- 
tions recently,” Kinney said. 

The governor then wrote a card to the 
chairman of the Highway Commission 
and gave it to Kinney. 

The card read: “This will introduce 
Mr. C. S. Kinney who is the son of our 
good friend John D. Kinney in Johnson 
City, Texas, and anything you can do 
for him will be appreciated by me.” 

“I showed the card to the secretary of 
the Commission,” Kinney said, “and 
asked if I should deliver it to the chair- 
man.” 

“He said, ‘No, just keep it, go back 
to work and forget it ever happened.’ ” 

“That I did,” said Kinney, “and 
thoroughly enjoyed my remaining 35 to 
40 years with the Department.” 


THOUGH politics and “string pull- 
ing” have disappeared in the Depart- 
ment, friends in the right places still 
mean a great deal. Pablo Flores can 
testify to that. 

When Flores was a young man, he 
drove a Liberty truck for the Depart- 
ment in Sanderson in West Texas. 

According to George B. Finley, re- 
tired maintenance engineer for the De- 
partment, who was Flores’ boss at the 
time, Flores had an accident in the 
truck and lost a leg. 

Finley wrote a memo to Flores’ fel- 
low workers to raise $200 for an arti- 
ficial leg. They raised the money. 

Then, the doctor began taking im- 
pressions of Flores’ injured leg so he 
could fit the artificial one. He couldn’t 
get it to fit. 

When Finley advised the young truck 
driver that his leg would have to be 
trimmed to fit the artificial one, Flores 
told him: “Just send back the money 
and say ‘no care for it and muchas 
gracias.” 
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THE CAT'S MEOW—Though the clothes suggest World War | flying Lamesa. Joel D. Willson, now maintenance construction superintendent 
aces and "Mademoiselles from Armentieres," it's actually quitting time for District 5, is the "Cat'' operator with the goggles. The other man 
after a hard day in 1930. The place is a maintenance warehouse lot in is Emmett Busby, grader operator. Busby's wife took the picture. 
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